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A Royal Australian Air Force UHID gunship hovers low over the jungle of Vietnam to lend 
its firepowerto ground troops in an action against a Vietcong stronghold. Next month's 
issue ofWAR MONTHLY traces the development of the helicopter gunship. 


In the early development of the tank Germany came a poor 
third but within 25 years her designs had acquired a 
feputation that continues to fascinate to this day, more 
perhaps than any other family of military equipment 
Policy and production might falter but after World War | 
Germany used only six basic ‘official’ tank models. One of 
these was the only prewar tank to serve throughout World 
War Il, another earned a unique reputation for invincibility 
and size, and a third foreshadowed today's tanks, All six 
models were remarkable for their reliability, versatility and 
continuity of design, often incorporating common features, 
None of Germany's adversaties could match such a sure 
line of qualitative development, 

Yet the first German armored forces formed in December 
1917 and used in World War | during 1918 (see "War 
Monthly’ issue 25) had few and poor tanks. In seven or 
eight small actions their impact was purely local and short 
term, with heavy losses being incurred. When German 
tanks first fought in March 1918 the General Staff was not 
convinced of their usefulness. Even the British and French 
Armies, possessing many tanks, did not use proper, efficient 
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AAA company of PzKpfw lAs on parade after 1934, the first 
official past-1918 German tank. The 300°A's had one less 
suspension wheel than the predominant 1935 ‘8’ model. 

L Gen. Heinz Guderian (1888-1954) creator of the Panzers. 


organizations and tactics until late 1917. lt was the Battle 
of Amiens, starting on 8 August 1918, that awoke the 
German High Command to a new era of armored warfare, 
tanks and infantry fighting together, with artillery, engineers 
and other arms, and with close air support. But recognition 
came too late, fuel and steel shortages were to hamper what 
few designs could be produced in the war's remaining 
months. 

Before 1914, like most armies, Germany's had dabbled in 
and rejected various ‘tank-like’ designs derived from 
agricultural tractors. For the first half of World War | no 
enthusiasm was shown for commercial tenders on these 
lines. Even after Britain's surprise introduction of tanks into 
the Battle of the Somme little urgency was shown. In 
October 1916 the Bremer Marien Wagen, a semi-tracked, 
armored 4-ton Daimler truck, began a series of abortive 
trials. By the time they were over (March 1917) the A7V 
(see ‘War Monthly’ issue 25) prototype was being tested 
but only 20 fighting versions were built by the war's end, 
as against 2,850 British and 3,870 French tanks, 

The next design had been the A7V(U); an attempt to 
improve the A7V's trench-crossing capacity. It resembled 
the British rhomboidal-shaped tanks, and had a record 
weight of 39 tons, with 57mm guns in sponsons on both 
sides, Only a prototype was built, to be broken up by the 
Allied Armistice Commission like all the others. Work had 
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also started on two 42ft K-Wagen prototypes of 148 tons! 
They had four 77mm guns and seven MGs with two Daimler 
aero-engines and a crew of 22 and could be split into four 
for rail transport. More practical and fruitful was the light 
tank series, Le/chte Kampfwagen, also designed by Josef 
Vollmer, the A7V engineer. The LK |, based on a surplus 
Daimler car chassis, was only equipped with one MG and 
looked rather like the British Whippet which had fallen into 
German hands. The LK Il was generally similar, but 25 per 
cent heavier (8.75 tons) and had a 57mm gun. By the end 
of the war, the Germans had only built two prototypes 
though 580 LK Ils were ordered from Krupp in June 1918. 
For the LK Ill the layout of the Whippet and earlier LK tanks 
was reversed, and the engine put at the rear, with the 
traversing turret mounting a 57 mm gun ora 20mm Becker 
Flieger Kanone at the front. This prototype was never 
finished though plans were laid to build 1,000 LK Ilis and 
2,000 heavier tanks. 

After the war Vollmer went to Sweden. LK ll parts were 
shipped over to the firms of Landsverk and Bofors, which 
had good relations with Germany and formed the basis of 
the 10.5-ton Swedish tank Strv m/27. In the years that 
followed, design studies were exchanged. Since Germany, 
its Army under the sound leadership of General Hans von 
Seeckt, and revolutionary Russia were the two outcast 
nations, they began to exchange tank ideas and tech- 
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Panzer Il Ausf D/E (1939 
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passed a copy to the Russians under their agreement, as the 
T35 followed the same layout 

At the time the NbFz were being built, PzKpfw I to IV 
were being planned, so NbFz A and B are sometimes 
referred to as PzKpfw V and V/, designations subsequently 
re-used for Panther and Tiger. Their only moments of fame 
came in April 1940, after the invasion of Norway, when five 
were shipped out there to be photographed on an Oslo 
quay for propaganda purposes, to confuse British Intelli 
gence. 

Between the wars a junior German officer, Heinz Guderian, 
had been forming his ideas on armored warfare. In 1931 he 
was promoted lieutenant colonel, and appointed Chief of 
Staff to General Lutz, Inspector of Motorized Troops. He 
had studied the writings of the British pundits, Captain 
Basil Liddell Hart, Generals Giffard le Q. Martel and John 
F. C, Fuller, and the reports of tactical experiments in 
Britain. Many German soldiers, in common with those in 
other countries, had little faith in tanks. Cavalry officers 
tesisted progress by combining conservatism with an 
ability to reach influential appointments, However, due to 
Gen. von Seeckt's belief in mobility, Germany made 
progress where other countries did not. In Britain the effect 
of opposition tended to polarize opinions, so that there were 
those who wanted tanks to be subordinated to infantry, and 
those who proposed an all-tank force. Neither had the 
correct balance, 

In its 1932 maneuvers the German Army used armored 
reconnaissance cars, built on six-wheeled lorry chassis, as 
tanks in conjunction with motorized infantry. Guderian 
tells how it was wonderful to use real vehicles at last after 
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three years of training with sheet-metal dummy bodies 
mounted on trucks 

It was also in 1932 that Gen. Lutz and Lt. Col. Guderian 
ordered the tanks later to be called PzKpfw / to /V before 
Hitler came to power, Guderian had envisaged armored 
troops for mobile defense as well as for the attack, and as 
being essential for the maximum efficiency of the Army, 
limited by the Versailles Treaty to 100,000 men, The 
requirement was for two types of tank, A lighter type would 
have a37mm high-velocity gun, with good AT performance, 
standardized with the infantry AT gun, The design was to 
include the potential for mounting a 50mm gun, The 
heavier tank, in the 20-ton class, would have a 75mm gun 
for firing HE in support of the other tanks. 

Long development and high costs meant that cheap 
interim models for training would be needed. Specifications 
were put out to competitive manufacturers under the 
codename Landwirtschaftlicher Schlepper (La S), or 
agricultural tractor, The 5-ton design by Krupp, with an 
air-cooled engine, was chosen, and production by Mensche/ 
began in July 1934. The light tank's suspension, copied from 
a British Carden-Lloyd Mk | cartier bought in 1932, had the 
recognition feature of a beam connecting the rear four 
wheels. There was a two-man crew with protection against 
small-arms fire, and an armament of two 7.92mm MGs. In 
1935 the tank was lengthened to fit a more powerful, 
Maybach, engine, a separate idler fitted at the rear clear of 
the ground, and the weight went up to 5,8 tons. This tank 
was later designated PzKpfw l. 

A year after PzXpfw / was ordered it was realized that a 
further stop-gap would be needed. Again there was 
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Panzer IV Ausf F2 (1942) 


1 A PzKpfw 38 (t), Czech TNHP design, near Sevastopol 
in 1942, probably belonging to 22nd Panzer Division; 522 
were in service on 1 April. The tank had a top road 

speed of 35mph and a 125-mile range. Its gun is a 37mm. 
2 Sturmgeschutz III Ausf G assau/t guns in November 
1942, This adaptation of the Panzer Ill chassis put a 75mm 
L43 behind 80mm of low-silhouette armor for infantry 
support. Assault-gun production 1940-44 was 12,509. 

3 Panzergrenadiers hug close to PzKpfw III Ausf J. The 
commander seeks his short 50mm gun's next target. 


TANK PRODUCTION: WORLD WAR Il 
Germany Gt Britain Russia 
1939 249 969 
1940 1,460 1,399 
1941 3,256 4,841 
1942 4,278 8,611 
1943 5,966 7,476 
1944 9,161 about 5,000 


From ‘Design and Development of Fighting Vel 
by R. M. Ogorki Published by Macdonald, 1968 


Panzer IV Ausf H (1943) 


The PzKpfw IV was far more successful though 
originally conceived as the running partner of PzKpfw Ill, 
only needed in small numbers in support, In the end it was 
to be upgunned twice, and also used as a Jagdpanzer 
chassis, and in its various forms to fight right through 
World War |! as Germany's main battle tank. Production 
began in 1936. The general layout, armor thickness, and 
weight, were similar to PzKpfw Ill, the only major difference 
being a larger turret ring to fitthe 75mm gun. This was short 
barreled, being of only 24 calibres length, for the close- 
support role of firing HE rounds. The suspension had eight 
small wheels, mounted in articulated pairs, using 4- 
elliptic leaf springs. The engine was the same Maybach V12 
as PzKpfw Ill, but the gearbox had normal manual engage- 
ment, with synchromesh for the six gears, As for PzKpfw Il 
before, and Tiger and Panther later, the engine was at the 
rear, gearbox at the front, and the drive sprockets at the 
front. In the early years few were built, as only enough 
were needed to equip one tank company in four. 


Up-gunning the Mk IV 

For the 1939 campaign in Poland, 211 were available, By 
then minor changes had been introduced from time to time, 
and Ausf C was in production. Output was not stepped up 
until August 1940. In 1941 Ausf F was introduced, By then 
the weight had increased from 17 tons to 22 tons, with the 
armor thickened from 20mm (3in) to 50mm (2in), and 
engine power from 250 to 300hp. The result of the Russian 
T34 threat was the up-gunning of PzXpfw IV as Ausf F2, 
with a lengthened 75mm gun, 43 calibres long. This version 
first fought in Russia during March 1942. A handful also 
went to North Africa where the British Eighth Army called 
them ‘Mark IV Special’; 26 took part in Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel's last bid to reach Alexandria, at Alam Halfa in 
August 1942, At the end of 1942 the gun was increased in 
power again, the barrel being 48 calibres long, the tank 
being Ausf G. For 1943, in Ausf H, the hull front armor was 
increased to 80mm and spaced armor added to the sides. 
Weight went up to 25 tons. By early 1943 PzKpfw III was 
being withdrawn, Tank battalions had only the one type 
of tank and their companies the same organization, with 
PzKpfw IV as the equipment. 

Until then two foreign tanks had been as numerically 
important as any one of the four Panzer types. Czecho- 
slovakia had a fine armament industry in the 1930s. On 
its work were based the Bren and the Besa MGs used by 
the British Army in World War II. There were also two 
excellent light tank designs in production which the Ger- 
mans took over in March 1939. The Skoda T11 was re- 
designated PzKpfw 35 (t) where the letter stood for 
tschechisch, German for ‘Czech’. The Czech vehicle was a 
1934 design, weighing 10.5 tons, and armed with a 37mm 
gun. The 8,5-ton TNHP tank produced by Ceskomoravska 
Praha was a better 1938 design, and called by the Germans 
PzKpfw 38(t). Although the TNHP could only fire its gun 
when stationary, it was a reliable, fast vehicle with excellent 
suspension giving good cross-country performance and a 
low ground-pressure, Between 1939 and 1942 1,168 
were built for the Wehrmacht. 

Czech tanks were of such importance to Germany that 
an eighth of her tanks for the invasion of France in 1940 
were of these two types. Next year, for Russia, the pro- 
portion was a quarter. The PzKpfw 38(t) design had good 
development potential and derivatives were in production 
up to 1945, the most numerous and successful being the 


Panzerjäger 38(t) Hetzer (= ‘Baiter’) carrying the 75mm 
L48. 

By 1942 gunpower rather than basic vehicle design had 
become the ruling factor in tank design. German tanks, as 
was normal in World War Il, used kinetic energy shot as 
their AT ammunition, Such armor-piercing rounds are based 
on a solid shot that relies on the product of its mass and the 
square of its velocity to punch a hole in armor, and knock 
out the target by splattering armor debris and shot remnants 
inside. The conventional round, APCBC, was a steel shot, 
with penetrative cap to prevent the shot shattering on 
impact, and a ballistic cap to streamline it in flight. For a 
gun of given power, greater penetration will be possible if 
a sub-calibre round is used. This is a small round that is 
mounted in a lightweight or ‘sabot’ carrier in the large 
gun barrel. It has the full power of the gun, yet only has to 
blow a small hole in the enemy armor: penetration is 
easier and just as lethal, 

The ultimate solution was the now common Armour 
Piercing Discarding Sabot (APDS), invented in 1917, but 
by 1945, for the British 17-pounder (76mm) gun, still not 
being sufficiently well developed to be used in action. The 
Germans and Russians both used rigid shot where the 
sabot carrying the small shot up a large barrel was not 
discarded, but remained on the shot in flight, to be sheared 
off on penetration of the enemy armor. This shot (APCR) 
lost velocity rapidly, so could only be used at short range. 
It was not a satisfactory way of improving firepower, At 
546.8 yards (500m) penetration was approximately 
doubled, but at 1,093.6 yards (1,000m) the APCR round 
had much the same penetration as the APCBC, 


More power for tank guns 

A palliative to this was to have a tapered gun bore which 
squeezed the shot down to sub-calibre size, called the 
Gehrlich in German service, and Little-John in British, 
but this precluded the use of HE ammunition in the same 
barrel. Thus the main development of tank guns in World 
War Il was to increase barrel length, enlarge calibre, and 
design for greater internal pressure. This latter factor was 
used by British, and to a lesser extent German, gun designers 
to achieve greater power than contemporary Russian 
designs for a given combination of calibre and length. 
Thus the British 17pdr of 76mm and 58 calibres long was 
much the same power as the German KwK 42 used in the 
Panther, of 75mm calibre and 70 calibres, and both were 
more powerful than the Russian 85mm of 51 calibres 
length, 

Fitting a more powerful gun required a larger turret 
ring, more space for the loader to work, and greater 
ammunition stowage room. Thus the space to be armored 
grew, while thicker armor was needed to counter more 
powerful enemy weapons. Tank size and weight quickly 
rose, The era of larger tanks replacing PzKpfw /V had arrived. 
From 1938 onwards various projects were pursued, and 
prototypes built. The end-product of this work was the 
Tiger |, PzKpfw VI. This tank, fully described in "War 
Monthly’ issue 1, had a hull shape, with vertical armor in 
front of the driver, derived from the earlier Panzers. Its 
88mm gun was 56 calibres long, giving it only medium 
muzzle velocity, and thus medium power for its size. 

The Russian T34 threat, which accelerated Tiger develop- 
ment and upgunned PzKpfw /V, also led to the urgent new 
project that produced Panther PzKpfw V, (see ‘War Monthly’ 
issue 22). Both heavy tanks first saw action on the Eastern 
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Front, Tiger | in September 1942, and the first 325 Panthers 
in July 1943. Panther, incidentally, was the first AFV to 
be fitted with infra-red night-fighting equipment. Some of 
2nd Panzer Division's Panthers may have used such sights 
in December 1944. 

It was only at the end of 1942, after Hitler was again 
denied victory in Russia from his second summer advance, 
that action was taken to put Germany on a proper total-war 
footing. In 1943 the authority of Albert Speer, the new 
Minister for Armaments and Munitions, was increased 
and tank production, with that of other weapons, began to 
rise. Even so, efficiency in tank development wes often 
weakened by personal idiosyncrasies, for both Hitler and 
Speer favored huge heavy tanks, Or Ferdinand Porsche 
sought influence, and was prepared to design such tanks 
to gain it. From this came the Maus (‘Mouse’) Project 
This ironically named tank of which prototypes were built, 
and were on test when the war ended, weighed 189 tons. 
Its main armament was to be a 128mm gun, and the second 
ary a 75mm. The professional engineers opposed such 
action, with the support of the German General Staff, but 
much development was wasted on Maus, and the E100 
project. This was nearer the conventional tank, but carrying 
the same armament as Maus, and weighing 140 tons. 
Prototypes had not been completed when the Americans 
captured them at Haustenbeck, near Paderborn, SW of 
Hannover, in April 1945. 

The competition between the Hensche/ and Porsche 
VK4501 contenders for Tiger had fostered such absurd 
ities. Speer ordered both firms to take their prototypes to 
the Fuehrerhauptquartier at Rastenberg (East Prussia) for 
Hitler's 53rd birthday on 20 April 1942. Herr Arnoldt, in 
charge of Henschel's project, knew his tank would not be 
ready, but had to comply if there was to be any hope of 


getting the order to build. No tests had been run when the 
prototype left by train on 17 April, Both Porsche and 
Henschel tanks arrived on 19 April, and were unloaded by 
a crane specially brought all the way from Lübeck. The 
Porsche tank at once got stuck, Arnoldt offered Dr Porsche 
a tow but was rudely rejected, and the tank was dug out 
The 7-mile (11 km) road journey to Rastenberg took all 
day, and both tanks needed frequent major repairs, On 
the morning of the 20th both tanks were ready for inspec- 
tion, but it was announced this would not be until 1400, 
so Arnoldt had the Henschel Tiger's final drive stripped 
down. At 1100 the Fuehrer's arrival caused considerable 
consternation. Hitler and Reichmarschall Hermann Goering 
inspected the Henschel Tiger for only a few moments, 
saying, ‘Mein Fuehrer, das is ja fantastisehl', None 
azi personalities in Hitler's party seemed to know 
anything about tank design or construction, and Hitler 
said nothing at all 

Both Tigers were ordered to show their paces. The 
Porsche version managed to cover about 1,200 yards, at 
a speed of some 30mph, to the relief of officials who knew 
the tanks were not ready. Then Arnoldt moved off, at full 
speed (about 25mph) and covered about 900 yards before 
turning back. By this time the tank was overheating with 
smoke pouring out and the crew hardly able to breathe. 
Arnoldt stopped some 200 yards short of Hitler, and 
deliberately misunderstanding a signal to bring the tank 
over, walked towards the Fuehrer, allowing the tank to 
cool down. Hitler had his photograph taken between 
Porsche and Arnoldt, then everyone lost interest in the 
tanks and drove off. Knowing the Porsche tank had poor 
steering, Arnoldt challenged Porsche to a demonstration 
in front of the remaining technical staff, and was able to 
show his Tiger's merit. Later there were further tests back 


These two superb Panzer 
types accounted for 

only a third of German 
tank production in the 
last three years of the 
war. Their manufacture 


needed precision 
engineering which 
militated against rapid 
mass assembly. 


Panzer V Panther 
Ausf G (1944) 
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An American print romanticises the last minutes of General George Armstrong Custer (center) and the desperate remains of 


his 7th Cavalry. The unlikely scenery apart, another inaccuracy is Custer's Jack of his prized sheepskin jacket. 
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‘We'll take care of them in one day’ boasted Gen. Custer. Then 
he and over 270 men of the 7th Cavalry went to their deaths 


‘Dead! Is it possible? He, the bold rider, Custer, our hero, 
the first in the fight... .' wrote the poet Frederick Whittaker 
in a feeble attempt to become the American Tennyson, But 
his poor verse mirrored the shocked reaction of the American 
people as they woke to the news of the ‘Boy General's’ death 
at the Little Big Horn on 25 June 1876. The news shattered 
the self-congratulatory atmosphere of the US's centenary 
celebrations. George Armstrong Custer's death at the hands 
of the Red Indian provoked a mood of revenge in white 
America. From a family of Pennsylvania Dutch and English 
farmers and traders, Custer had been a poor student at West 
Point—only excelling at horsemanship. Indeed, he had 
almost been expelled for brawling and playing practical 
jokes on his peers. He graduated last of his class in June 
1861, just as the American Civil War was beginning, and 
his faults were soon forgotten. Blessed with great personal 
courage, supreme good luck, and a sharp military instinct, 
Custer became a Brigadier General at 23 and two years 
later a Major General of Volunteers in the Civil War. He 
accepted demotion to Lieutenant Colonel to remain in the 
shrunken but active US Army after the War. In the Indian 
Wars promotions were notoriously slow in coming and 
Custer never rose higher. But like all Civil War officers, he 
kept his highest rank's title as an honorific. Under close 
scrutiny, Custer's military career was not so much a blind 
rush to glory as a progression from one crisis to the next, 
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The scene of the battle shown on a map of the US. The news 
of Custer's death was a shattering blow for most Americans. 


Only his splendid Civil War record and the patronage of his 
mentor, Major General Philip H. Sheridan, saved him from 
forced resignation or court-martial. 

The US Army learnt not to treat the Indian with their 
customary contempt during the expensive war with Red 
Cloud (1865-68). It was calculated that it had cost the US 
Government $1 million for every Indian warrior killed. A 
peace treaty was signed giving the Indians a vast area of 


land between the River Missouri and the Black Hills in 
perpetuity. But the Indian was soon to discover what the 
White Man meant by ‘perpetuity’. 

In 1874, Custer and his 7th Cavalry encroached on the 
Black Hills land inside the Great Sioux Reservation while 
guarding a surveying party sent out to chart this mysterious 
region—a land of ancient granite mountains, dark pine 
forests and hot mineral springs. Lack of ammunition and 
unity prevented the Sioux from wiping out the whole party 
of trespassers. Still they managed to run off some horses and 
kill a number of stragglers, including a sutler and a veterinary 
surgeon, After the Black Hills survey, Custer made a public 
statement that sealed the doom of the uneasy peace with 
the Sioux. He declared that the Black Hills were full of 
‘gold to the grass roots’. 

With the persistent rumors of gold in the Black Hills 
confirmed by no less a figure than Custer, prospectors and 
their attendant parasites—gamblers, bartenders, saloon 
girls and thieves—began to pour into the Black Hills 
illegally, slipping through the thin cordon of troops sworn 
to protect the Great Sioux Reservation. 

The miners treated the Sioux with customary friendliness 
—shooting and scalping them as they pleased. The Sioux 
reciprocated, bush-whacking isolated prospectors and 
taking their guns and ammunition. 

By 1875, the US Government had decided that the Black 
Hills held too much gold to allow the Sioux to keep their 
reservation and a team of negotiators was despatched from 
Washington. They offered $6 million for the reservation. 
Some of the Indians might have settled for $60 million, but 
Chief Sitting Bull's position was perfectly clear: ‘. . . First 
kill me before you take possession of my homeland’. His 
younger comrade, Crazy Horse, was just as forthright; ‘A 
man does not sell the land on which the people walk’. 
Washington's response was characteristic—if the Sioux 
will not talk business then their land must be taken by force. 


Crazy Horse's shock tactics 

Lieutenant General ‘Little Phil’ Sheridan (‘The only good 
Indians | ever saw were dead’) was given the responsibility 
of removing the recalcitrant Sioux from the now precious 
Black Hills. The first American officer to bear the brunt of 
Crazy Horse's new shock tactics was not Custer but the 
hapless General George Crook whose Wyoming Territory 
column, one of three converging on the Sioux, lost 26 men 
at the Battle of the Rosebud on 17 June 1876. 

Ignorant of Crook's defeat, the Dakota Territory column 
under Brigadier General Alfred H, Terry and Custer moved 
into the Powder River region, searching for fresh Indian 
signs. At the mouth of the Powder River, Gen. Terry set up 
a base camp to park his wagon train and cattle herd, 150 
supply vehicles and a good-sized herd of beef on the hoof. 
Here the expedition met with the contract river steamer 
Far West, commanded by Grant Marsh. Officers and scouts 
from Colonel John Gibbon's Montana Territory column met 
Terry's forces and told him they had found Indian signs in 
the Tongue River region. Terry sent Major Marcus A. Reno 
with six companies of the 7th on a reconnaissance sweep to 
locate the camp and then took the steamer up the river to 
confer with Col, Gibbon, 

Custers men, waiting for Reno to return, camped on the 
site of an abandoned Indian village that the Sioux had used 
the previous winter. On 19 June, scouts brought word that 
Reno's force had located a fresh Indian trail. On the 21st, 
Reno himself returned, and that night Terry, who had linked 


up with Gibbon, called a conference, Terry decided to split 
his combined forces again. The 7th Cavalry, under Custer, 
would follow the Rosebud Creek to the Little Bighorn River 
and proceed up the Little Bighorn until they located the 
Indians. Then, in concert with Terry's and Gibbon's forces, 
coming down from the Yellowstone, they would crush the 
Indians between them in a giant pincer movement. They 
also expected that Crook would be in the vicinity by the 
time they were ready to strike—probably on 26 June. 
Crook, of course, had turned back and was unavailable for 
any aid. Terry gave Custer considerable freedom of action 
in his written orders, but his last words to the aggressive 
Boy General were, ‘Now Custer, don't be greedy’, 

"| won't be greedy’, Custer replied. He certainly was not 
greedy in seeking support. Custer accepted some of 
Gibbon's Crow Indian scouts, six of them under White- 
Man-Runs-Him who knew Bighorn country. But he 
turned down the aid of the 2nd Cavalry and of the three 
Gatling guns. He may have felt that the 7th would function 
better with no outside troops along to foster competition, 
and the four horses for each of the Gatlings were 
condemned cavalry mounts, probably unable to keep up 
with the 7th's horsemen. 


Custer weighs the odds 

On the morning of 22 June, the forces split and Custer 
took up the pursuit of the fresh Indian trail Reno had 
discovered. The 7th picked up the trail on the 23rd and 
followed it for two days, making two forced marches of 30 
miles. As the trail grew ever fresher, Custer's Crow and 
Arikara scouts grew ever more apprehensive. Custer himself 
revised the estimate of the Indian strength from the Indian 
Bureau's calm assurance of 800 warriors to his own guess 
at 1,500, which made the odds against the 7th almost three 
to one. 

In the early hours of 25 June, long before sunrise, the 
bone-weary troopers of the 7th were prodded out of sleep 
and assembled in as much silence as possible. Custer was 
starting a night march in hopes of finding the camp at 
dawn, before the Sioux had a chance to wake up and send 
out hunting parties that might discover his forces, The six 
Crow scouts were sent far ahead to locate the village. 

At sun-up, at a jumble of boulders called The Crow's 
Nest, on the highest of a series of ridges overlooking the 
Little Bighorn River, Custer's scouts froze in surprise at a 
chilling sight. Fifteen miles ahead, the biggest Indian camp 
any of them had ever seen was sprawled for miles through 
the Little Bighorn bottoms. Hundreds of tipis were visible 
among the cottonwood and willow trees and a huge, 
undulating pony herd extending far into the distance, The 
Crow scouts rode back to Custer and lost no time in urging 
him to retreat before he was seen, 

But retreat was the farthest thing from Custer’s mind, In 
what was obviously a giddy mood of optimism, he worried 
only that the Sioux and Cheyennes might discover him and 
escape before he could attack. 

‘The Sioux have more warriors than your soldiers have 
bullets on their belts,’ one of the Crows said through Mitch 
Bouyer, the French-Crow interpreter. ‘Your soldiers will 
fight for three days and not kill all of them.’ 

‘There aren't too many Indians in all of North America 
for my 7th Cavalry to handle,’ Custer retorted, ‘| guess we'll 
be able to take care of them all in one day.’ Custer rode out 
to the Crow's Nest with the scouts while the rest of the 7th 
advanced more slowly. On the ridge, he was unable to see 
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the huge Indian village, either through failing eyesight or 
because the heat and dust of a broiling Plains June had 
thickened the clear morning air. But he accepted enough of 
the scouts’ word to believe that a large camp was ahead. 

While the 7th was awaiting orders, a sergeant named 
Curtis and some troopers rode back over their trail to find a 
box of hardtack which had slipped off a pack mule. They 
blundered upon an Indian who had found the hardtack and 
was trying to pry the box open. Sergeant Curtis’ men and the 
Indian fled in opposite directions. When Curtis’ detail 
returned, the officers were sure that their presence would 
soon be reported by the stray Indian. In fact, the Indian had 
been one of a party of Cheyennes fleeing their agency to 
join the hostile camp. The Cheyenne band he had come from 
did not arrive at the hostile village until after the battle was 
over. 

Fearing to delay any longer, Custer divided the 7th 
Cavalry into four elements: Major Reno, Custer's second- 
in-command, was assigned Companies M, A and G and the 
Arikara scouts, about 150 men. Custer himself took charge of 
about 250 men, Companies |, F, C, E and L, most of which 
were commanded by his personal favorites or relatives. 
Captain Frederick Benteen, the 7th's senior captain, and 
hence third-in-command, was assigned Companies H, D 
and K, Company B was left to guard the pack train 

On the way to the river, the troops found a single tipi, 
a death lodge set up as a tomb for its owner. The Arikara 
scouts set fire to the tent. Inside, on a scaffold, was the body 
of an Indian fatally wounded at the Rosebud battle with 
Crook nine days before, a last warning that Crook had 
already made contact with the Sioux and been repulsed. 


Reno gets his orders 

Near the burning tipi, the command saw a few Indians 
fleeing. Reno received orders to move forward after them as 
quickly as he thought prudent and to strike the village on 
the left; Custer assured him that the whole outfit would 
support him. Reno followed an old Indian trail down to the 
Little Bighorn, forded the stream about three miles below 
the camp, and began to advance toward the Sioux in a line, 
with the Arikara scouts on his flank as the three companies 
of the 7th moved forward on a broad front 

Many of the Sioux and Cheyenne were still asleep when 
the first shots were heard, sleeping off the exhaustion of a 
big dance the night before, Some were swimming in the 
river, and many women had gone out onto the plains to dig 
up wild turnips. The first firing and the cries that white 
soldiers were coming turned the village into an anthill 

A mile from the village, Reno encountered the first large 
force of Indians, a party of 30 or 40 who whooped and fired 
at the soldiers, contesting their advance without trying to 
charge them. Reno advanced cautiously against the Indians, 
toward the left of the huge camp. The soldiers started to 
cheer in defiance of the Indians’ yells, but Reno ordered them 
to be quiet. One luckless trooper lost control of his horse 
and was carried, helpless, toward the Indians, passing 
through their lines before he was unhorsed and killed. 
Reno ordered the men to dismount and fight on foot, 
dragoon style, with one man holding four horses while his 
three comrades fired. The soldier's long-range fire kept the 
Indians at a distance, but as reinforcements poured out of 
the village the hostiles grew bolder. The Arikara scouts 
began to give way and the Reno party's flank buckled back 
toward a stand of timber, where the soldiers took shelter. 

As Indians began to filter into the timber and fire at the 
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A The ‘Boy General‘. Custer as he was photographed in 
7865. He had an impressive career in the American Civil War 
but his later record against Indians was less inspiring. 

> Chief of the Oglala Sioux, Sitting Bull, pictured in 1884. 
He led 3,000 Sioux and Cheyenne to destroy Custer. 


troops from behind trees and bushes, Reno became more 
and more nervous. A man was killed a few feet away from 
him. And Custer, who had promised to support him with 
the whole outfit, was nowhere in sight. As Reno bent 
toward Bloody Knife, the Arikara scout, to ask his advice, 
a Sioux bullet splattered Bloody Knife's head and Reno was 
splashed with blood and brains. This seems to have un- 
hinged him, or at least made up his mind. He shouted an 
order--unheard by some of his men--to mount and with- 
draw across the river to the bluffs. The retreat started out as 
a column but turned into a rout as the angry Indians saw the 
soldiers pulling back and charged them with full force. 
Lieutenant Donald McIntosh, himself part Indian, was killed 
soon after leaving the timber, along with Dr J. M. De Wolf 
and a number of enlisted men 

As they reached the river, Lieutenant B. H. Hodgson was 
unhorsed and shouted to his friends not to abandon him 
He seized a trooper's stirrup and swam the river holding onto 
the saddle, only to be killed by a chance long-range shot 
on the far side. A trooper, Private Dalvern, was one of the 
few soldiers to show much fight. When his own horse was 
killed he shot an attacking Sioux off his pony at close range, 
leaped onto the Indian's horse, and made it across the river. 
Reno's repulse cost the 7th three officers, 29 enlisted men 
and scouts killed, seven men wounded, and 16 missing 
Many of the Arikara scouts joined the command on the far 
side of the river. Others did not stop running until they 
reached Terry and Gibbon at the Yellowstone. And the day 
was still young. 
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V Officers and wives of the 7th Cavalry at Fort Abe Lincoln 


before their Little Bighorn defeat. Custer is third from Chased . . . like buffaloes off a cliff 

the left, while his brother Tom is below the top figure While Reno's men were being chased into the river like 
standing on the house steps. Elizabeth, his wife, is fifth buffalo off a cliff, Custer and his five companies were 
from left. moving up the Little Bighorn on the far sidé of the river 


from the hostiles. Three miles from Reno's debacle, about 
the same time as he was being rebuffed, Custer turned and 
moved to the attack, heading across the river into the far 
end of the village from Reno. Before he moved to attack, 
Custer sent a trumpeter, Private Giovanni Martini, who had 
soldiered with Giuseppe Garibaldi (the Italian freedom 
fighter), to take a message to Benteen with his three 
companies and the pack train. Custer's adjutant, Lieutenant 
William ‘Queen's Own’ Cooke, a Canadian, penciled a 
quick note: ‘Benteen, Come on. Big Village. Be quick. 
Bring Packs. PS Bring Packs.” 

Martini rode back to find Benteen and the pack train. As 
the five companies under Custer moved out, Mitch Bouyer, 
the French-Crow interpreter, told 16-year-old Curley, the 
youngest of the Crow scouts, that he had come far enough 
and that he should escape while he had a chance, Bouyer 
himself, perhaps in defiance of the frontier axiom that all 
half-breeds were ‘yellow’, went down into the valley with 
Custer. Curley took his advice and fled. 

As Custer’s men moved down the slopes toward the far 
end of the village, the northern end of the Sioux camp was 
almost empty of warriors, who had gone to fight against 
Reno at the south side of the village three miles away. Many 
of the women and children had also fled. But a handful of 
warriors, four Cheyennes and two Sioux, had been slow in 
donning their war paint and war clothing and were just 
„ preparing to move south when they saw the five companies 
of the 7th, about 250 men, heading for the river. With a 
heroic gesture of defiance, the six Indians charged to the 
river bank and opened fire on Custers men. 

Downstream, the Indians who had routed Reno saw the 
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blue-coated horsemen threatening their camp and they 
changed fronts as quickly as possible, charging at break- 
neck speed for the north end of the camp along both banks 
ofthe Little Big Horn. Those who passed through the village 
paused just long enough to leap off their spent ponies and 
onto fresh mounts held ready for them by their wives, 
mothers or sisters. By the time Custer reached the banks of 
the river, he was facing a larger and ever-growing number 
of warriors, and he never attempted to ford the Little 
Bighorn under fire. Perhaps, now that it was too late, he 
finally realized how huge the village was. More likely, his 
men were exhausted after two days and a morning of 
forced marches and little sleep. 

As the hard-pressed troops dismounted and began to 
back away uphill from the riverbank, Crazy Horse, leading 
his Oglala band of the Sioux, saw his chance to clinch a 
victory. He took his men around to the north of Custer's five 
companies, wrapping the whole command in a ring of 
Indians. At the same time, Gall, the Hunkpapa war chief, 
attacked across the river and closed in on Custer's other 
flank. Within minutes of the repulse at the river, the five 
companies under Custer were surrounded by 2,000 to 3,000 
fighting-mad Indians, defending their families against 
another surprise attack from the white man. 


Toll of exhaustion and confusion 

Exhaustion and confusion took their toll of the 7th's 
efficiency. The men holding the horses often lost them when 
the terrified animals reared and plunged at the noise of 
thousands of shots or were grazed by arrows. Shots went 
wild as the horses ran over men falling back stubbornly in 
line. Carbines jammed and the soldiers tried to pry the stuck 
cartridges loose with knives, or tossed their rifles aside and 
drew their Colt revolvers. Smoke and dust added to the 
confusion. 

The five companies were driven back to a perimeter of a 
few hundred yards where they made their stand. Moving 
through the tall grass on foot, the Indians fired at the 
exposed soldiers, or launched arrows high into the air that 
plunged down, wounding men and horses. They pressed 
ever closer. Captain Miles Keogh's | Company was wiped 
out almost in line. Captain George Yates' F Company tried 
to make a rush out of the circle of death, The Cheyennes 
gave way at first, then closed in tighter as their war chief, 
Lame White Man, rallied them. 

‘Come on, we can kill all of them!’ Lame White Man 
shouted, The next moment, he tumbled to earth with a 
bullet through his head, The Cheyennes went wild with 
rage and charged Yates’ men on foot. Some of the soldiers 
committed suicide rather than face capture. Others were 
shot down at close range. A few soldiers tried to make a 
run for it, but even those who escaped the circle of Indians 
were quickly ridden down and killed by mounted Indians. 

Atop the highest hill on the ridge, behind a barricade of 
dead horses, Custer, his brother Tom, and about a hundred 
men made their last stand. The Indians closed in from all 
sides, taking some casualties but killing more than they lost. 
As his men dwindled to a handful, Custer was hit in the 
chest and fell. A few men, most of them wounded, made a 
pathetic attempt to fight their way to the river and were 
ridden down and killed. As the Indians closed in, a white 
officer, presumed dead, suddenly recovered consciousness 
and staggered to his feet, stunned to find himself alone 
among the enemy. The Indians around him started back, 
afraid that he was possessed by an evil spirit. A steel-nerved 
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Sioux wrestled him down and shot him with his own 
revolver. 

The whole battle had lasted less than an hour, perhaps 
not even 10 minutes, Benteen, having received Custer's 
message to come up quick, ordered his three companies to 
advance with drawn revolvers. When they reached the 
crest that led down the Little Bighorn, Benteen saw nothing 
but a cloud of dust and smoke and the Indians riding back 
and forth. Off to the left, he could see more dust and firing, 
and through field glasses he made out some of Reno’s men, 
A Crow scout rode past and pointed off to Reno's command 
on the bluffs, saying simply, ‘Soldiers’. Benteen spurred 
toward Reno. 

Reno and his men, desperate with fear that the whole 
outfit had abandoned them, greeted Benteen with cheers, 
Reno himself had lost his hat and bot pistols in the retreat 
from the timber and had a red bandana wrapped around 
his head, He asked Benteen to loan hima carbine, 

"We've had a big fight in the bottom, got whipped, and | 
am damned glad to see you', Lieutenant Luther Hare told 
Lieutenant Godfrey as they shook hands energetically, 
Reno asked Benteen’s men to share out their cartridges, 
saying that his men had exhausted most of theirs. After 
some tense but quiet moments the pack train came up and 
the force on Reno Hill was swelled to seven companies of 
the 7th Cavalry, about 20 scouts, and several dozen armed 
civilian packers, with plenty of food and ammunition, but 
little water. 

No one knew what had happened to Custer. Some thought 
he had beaten the Indians by himself, others suspected 
that he had fled and left them to their fate. Reno was in 
favor of staying put, but he let some of his younger officers 
argue him into a probe to try to link up with Custer, The 
sally ended abruptly when overwhelming numbers of 
Indians, having finished off Custer, attacked and drove the 
cavalrymen back to their makeshift fort on Reno Hill. The 
frantic soldiers dug in with jacknives and spoons to make 
rifle pits. They spent two nights and a day of hell on the 
hill, sniped at by parties of Indians who killed a number of 
men and subjected the others to taunts and shots that 
made for sleepless nights, 


Torment of thirst and heat 

Thirst, aggravated by heat and dust as well as fear, 
tormented many of the men. Some of them tried to eat 
hardtack but had to spit out the dry crackers because their 
mouths were too dry to salivate. Others had better luck 
with potatoes, which they sucked for the moisture. The 
wounded, tended by Dr. Henry Porter, the only one of the 
three Army surgeons to survive, were sheltered in a make- 
shift hospital zone protected by the horses and mules. 

With fear and privation, tempers flared. Reno slapped a 
civilian teamster who annoyed him, and some of the men 
cried. On the 26th, the Indians pressed the survivors so 
hard that Benteen organized a charge on foot and let out 
four companies, B, D, G and K, to drive the Indian snipers 
from their holes. The Indians fled, and the only man killed 
was one who lay in his hole crying because he had had a 
premonition of death, 

On the night of the 26th, the troopers on Reno Hill sallied 
down to the river to get water for their wounded, Several 
more men were killed by Indian sharpshooters but four 
troopers were later rewarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for bringing the water at the risk of their lives. 

The next morning, the soldiers atop Reno Hill breakfasted 


Sioux warchief 1876 

While the Cheyenne used agency-bought tomahawks, the 
Sioux warrior preferred a home-made rawhide-covered 
stone club. The breechclout held at the waist by a gunbelt 
was only ever worn in battle. Few Indians had firearms but 
this chief has a cut-down 1869 Springfield infantry rifle 
with its barrel band replaced by a rawhide binding. The 
stock is decorated with brass studs. He is also armed with a 
Colt 44 pistol, scalping knife and bow and arrows. His 
breastplate ismade of quill and his war bonnet is of 

eagle feathers. 


amid their dead and wounded. They had lost 18 killed and 
52 wounded on the hill, and many of their horses. No 
Indians were to be seen. The Indian camp had vanished. As 
the morning wore on, blue-coated figures, soldiers, were 
seen advancing toward them in the distance. Most of the 
men thought it was Crook, but in fact it was Terry and 
Gibbon. A few minutes after the troops were sighted, a 
white scout named Muggins Taylor rode up and reported to 
Reno and Benteen. A few minutes later, Lieutenant Bradley, 
of the 7th Infantry, cantered up and greeted his old friend 
Lt. Godfrey of the 7th Cavalry. Godfrey asked about Custer: 
‘| don't know, but | suppose he was killed, as we counted 
197 dead bodies', Bradley said, ‘| don't suppose any 
escaped.' Godfrey was stunned. 

The only ‘survivor’ of Custer's command was ‘Com- 
anche’, Capt. Miles Keogh's horse, which had been too 
badly wounded to flee the battlefield. For years afterward 
the horse appeared in all 7th Cavalry parades, riderless, as 
a symbol of the Little Bighorn disaster. 

Custer's body was found near the crest of the hill, 
stripped naked but not scalped or otherwise molested, 
with a bullet hole over the heart and another, probably 
post-mortem, in the head. Nearby, his brother Tom was so 
badly mangled by vengeful Sioux that he was only identified 
by his tattoos. Rain-In-The-Face had taken his revenge 
for being beaten up by Tom Custer while in captivity on 
suspicion of murder. 

No one is sure about the exact casualties of the Little 
Bighora, but the 7th Cavalry lost a total of 16 officers 
killed, 12 with Custer, and about 260 enlisted men, not 
counting white and Indian scouts. The Sioux, who had 
carried away all their dead, later acknowledged 39 dead 
and 50 or 60 seriously wounded, and the Cheyenne nine 
dead. But for these losses they had picked up about 250 
carbines, a like humber of Colt revolvers, and thousands of 
rounds of precious ammunition, besides everything that 
could be removed from the dead soldiers. 


Proudest regiment humbled 

Yet, in the long run, the Sioux suffered from their greatest 
victory far more than the whites did. The shock of having 
the proudest regiment in the Army humbled and almost 
destroyed by the Indians, who were already thought of as 
an anachronism by Easterners, silenced the Indians’ 
defenders, and inflamed the politicians and businessmen 
who stood to gain by evicting them to a fever pitch of 
patriotic indignation, Within three months of the battle on 
the Little Bighorn, the ‘friendly’ Indians had been forced to 
sign an illegal agreement to sell the Black Hills, and Congress 
had passed the Trader's Act to cut off the Indians’ supply of 
firearms and ammunition. The Indians at agencies were 
disarmed and their horses were confiscated (and no 
reparations were made until 1946, when there were only 
three Sioux left with a valid claim). Sheridan organized a 
new campaign to smash the Sioux, and 24 companies of 
artillery were re-equipped as infantry, while Congress 
authorized an additional 2,500 cavalry. 

In a series of brutal, crushing winter campaigns that 
lasted for a year, Gen. Crook and Colonels Ranald S. 
MacKenzie and Nelson A. Miles, aided by Indian scouts, 
hunted down the Sioux and Cheyenne villages, which had 
to disperse to hunt for food. The Cheyennes were crushed 
by MacKenzie and gave up. Chiefs Lame Deer and American 
Horse of the Sioux were found, attacked and killed at their 
small villages. Sitting Bull led his band to Canada, where 
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t= The news of Custer's death as presented by the Daily 
Evening Dispatch of Columbus, Ohio, on Thursday 6 July 
1876. This paper did not differ from its contemporaries in the 
treatment of the story, with phrases like ‘Fiendish Work 

of the Hostile Sioux’. 

(> >The Sioux and Cheyenne encirclement of Custer's 
force. The 7th Cavalry's total destruction was now assured. 
> General George Crook. His defeat at the hands of the 
Sioux at the Rosebud a few days before Little Bighorn was 
unknown to Custer. 

VA corporal of the US 7th Cavalry, 1876. He is wearing a 
civilian hat and bandana and is armed with a .50 calibre 
Springfield carbine and a Colt .44 stored in a hog-leg 
holster. Sabres were not used for Indian fighting. 
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they stayed for four years, until hunger drove them to 
surrender in 1881. Crazy Horse fought a series of brilliant 
rearguard actions, but hunger and lack of ammunition 
forced him to give up in the spring of 1877. That autumn, he 
was arrested as part of a conspiracy between jealous 
‘friendly’ Sioux and Army officers to deport him to the Dry 
Tortugas, a sort of Devil's Island off the coast of Florida. 
He resisted being manacled and a soldier ran his bayonet 
into the young warrior's side. 

Crazy Horse died 5 September 1877. On his deathbed, he 
spoke what could be an elegy for the free Plains Indians: 
‘| was hostile to the white man. We preferred hunting to a 
life of idleness on our reservations. At times we did not get 
enough to eat and were not allowed to hunt. All we wanted 
was peace and to be left alone. Soldiers came in the winter 
and destroyed our villages. Then Long Hair Custer came. 
They say we massacred him, but he would have done the 
same to us... . After that | lived in peace. But the govern- 
ment would not let me alone. | came back to the Red Cloud 
Agency. Yet | was not allowed to remain quiet. | was tired 
of fighting. They tried to confine me, and a soldier ran his 
bayonet into me. | have spoken.” John Koster 
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Focke-Wulf 190D-9 (JG26) 


A A Stirling transport and Spitfire [Xs on 
the morning of 1/1/45 after 40 of JG1's 
FW190s strafed St. Denis-Westrem; 131 
(Polish) Wing RAF lost 18 Spitfires on the 
field but downed 18 attackers around Ghent. 
<The fate of 57 Bodenplatte raiders, a 
FW190 caught by an Allied (US) fighter. 

V Two Refuelling Service Unit bowsers 
burn after the raid; only two pilots died. 

t> Oberstleutnant (Lt. Col.) Heinz Bar led 
JG3 in the successful raid on Eindhoven. 
Bar already had 202 ‘kills’ (45 in Africa, 

96 Russian, 61 in the West). He has the 
Knight's Cross with oakleaves and swords, 


Malcolm McGregor 


BODENPLATTE 1945 


The end near, the stricken Luftwaffe flings one last 
desperate attack against the Allies’ mighty airfleets 


In the first faint light of New Year's Day 1945 30 German 
fighter aircraft began to move slowly out of their dispersal 
pens and on to the snow-covered taxi-track. Black- 
overalled ground crew, most of them muffled in blue-grey 
greatcoats and scarves, stumbled clear and hunched their 
shoulders, cursing, as the propeller-wash blew clouds of 
snow into the air. The long, bulky Junkers Jumo engines 
of the Focke-Wulf FW190D-9 ‘Doras’ were canted up at 
a dramatic angle by the spindly, stork-like undercarriages, 
blocking all forward vision. The pilots had to kick alternate 
rudder pedals as they tacked along the perimeter track, 
heads craning out of open hoods to peer round the engine 
cowlings. In these conditions it was not unknown for an 
inexperienced young corporal-pilot to run down his section 
leader on the ground, bashing the thin metal of the tailplane 
to silver shreds and sending chunks of propeller-blade 
hurtling lethally across the field. But this morning there 
were no collisions as the squadron jockeyed awkwardly 
for take-off position. The engines howled up to take-off 
power, and two by two the slim fighters jerked forward and 
gathered speed down the runway towards the dark pine- 
woods which clothed the northern slopes of the Taunus hills. 

To watchers on the western side of Merzhausen airfield 
they were still just black silhouettes against the January 
dawn, lit by a flicker of blue exhaust-flames along the 
sides of the cowlings. Shortly after 0800 all 30 Focke- 
Wulfs were airborne, and in loose finger-four formations 
they turned westwards and followed Hauptmann (Captain) 
Hrdlicka towards the assembly area in map squares ‘Papa- 
Oscar 4 and 5’, above Koblenz. / Gruppe Jagdgeschwader 
2 ‘Richthofen' (l/JG2) was off to war once more. 

The formation flying would have seemed a little ragged 
to the older mechanics and crew-chiefs, the wingmen a 
little vague in their turns. But what could you expect, when 
teenage corporals and aircraftmen arrived on the squadron 
from the training wings with so pitifully few flying hours 
in their log-books ? It was as much as some of them could 
do to manage simple take-offs and landings in perfect 
conditions; one or two could not disguise the fact that 
they were actually frightened by their big, demanding 
aircraft, In this winter of 1944-45 they had precious little 
opportunity to work themselves into the job gradually, 
finding their confidence and their first easy kill under the 
patient tutelage of experienced flight commanders. God 
knows, there were no easy kills for anyone any more . . . 
not with the skies black with Spitfires and Tempests, and 
huge formations of Mustangs and Thunderbolts ranging 
over the western Reich at will. 

There were so few of the old hands left; so few veteran 
lieutenants and sergeants, who had learned their trade 
over the Channel or Russia, measuring their maturity as 
pilots in tens and scores of kill-bars on the rudders of 


their aircraft. In the old days the fighters were proudly 
blazoned with squadron badges, personal cartoons and 
joke names, great sweeps of bright color at nose and tail. 
And on the rudders, with the kill-bars, were proud symbols 
of the Knight's Cross, the Oakleaves, and the Swords. 
The pilots would jump from their wings after a mission, 
laughing and confident, arguing claims, joking, yelling for 
their faithful ‘black men’ to bring stencils and paint to 
record their latest victories. 

But there was none of that now. Even though the long- 
nosed Focke-Wulfs were marvellous aircraft, fighters to 
make the lumpy old Me109E look like a museum piece, 
they went to war in remarkably drab war-paint. They were 
dull, mottled, virtually anonymous, bearing no insignia 
more challenging than a single white number on their thin 
flanks—the color and defiance had given way to an almost 
furtive austerity. 

Perhaps this mission today would change things, would 
earn a breathing space in which the teenage corporals and 
aircraftmen could at least learn the rudiments of air combat 
before facing the swarming enemy once again. Perhaps, 
after today, a few of them would live long enough for 
their ground crews to learn their names and faces, before 
they disappeared forever . . . for it was no ordinary squadron 
mission, on this first day of 1945. 

The idea of a single great blow at the Allied tactical air 
forces on the Continent, a mass fighter and fighter-bomber 
attack at first light, launched with complete secrecy and 
flown at tree-top height, was an integral part of the planning 
for Hitler's last great offensive in the West, the Panzer 
thrust through the Ardennes. Despite the constant daily 
demands of the armies in the West, and the relentless 
draining of manpower, fuel and aircraft caused by the 
American heavy-bomber attacks, with their hundreds of 
aggressive P51 Mustang escorts, a superhuman effort was 
made during October-December 1944 to build up the 
strength of the Fighter Arm and preserve it for a co-ordinated 
raid. Somehow the training wings, the battered synthetic 
fuel plants, and the aircraft factories managed to ensure 
that a total of 1,000 fighters and nearly 400 ground-attack 
machines were made ready by mid- December. Their mission 
was to be two-fold: first, the co-ordinated strike at Allied 
airfields, to negate the enormous advantage of air superiority 
enjoyed by the Allies since D-day; and when that had 
been achieved, the direct support of the Panzer divisions 
in their advance. 

On 14 December 1944 Geschwader (Wing) and Gruppe 
(Squadron) commanders were summoned to Jagdkorps Il 
HO near Altenkirchen east of Bonn for a briefing by the 
plan's architect, Genera/major Dietrich Peltz. The ground- 
strike was codenamed Bodenplatte ('Baseplate’); it 
would be signalled by three-stage coded orders. On receiv- 
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ing the signal 'Varus' and a code number, commanders 
would know that the operation was on, and the date 
selected. 'Teutonicus' would authorize the full briefing of 
personnel taking part, Finally, ‘Hermann’ and another code 
number would indicate the time when all units were to 
arrive over their target airfields. On 16 December the ground 
offensive opened—but without Bodenplatte. 

The poor visibility which kept Allied air forces on the 
ground during the initial phases of the Battle of the Bulge, 
and contributed greatly to the early success of the German 
attack, also grounded the Luftwaffe. The immediate 
requirements of tactical support and of fending off intense 
Allied pressure on their own airfields fully occupied the 
Luftwaffe when the weather began to lift on Christmas 
Eve, and 8th USAAF’s heavy bomber operations played 
an important part in dividing the German effort. In the 
final week of December air fighting was extremely heavy, 
particularly on the 29th. The Luftwaffe lost 535 fighter 
pilots dead, captured, or missing and 194 more wounded 
during the month. Under these circumstances it was with 
astonishment that the Geschwader and Gruppe commanders 
heard, on the afternoon of 31 December, that the operation 
they had thought ‘shelved’ was to be carried out the follow- 
ing morning. ‘Hermann 1.1.45, 0920’ was the signal 
flashed to each unit leader, and this compression of the 
agreed sequence of warning orders left very little time for 
briefing. 

The depth of the briefing given to the actual squadron 
aircrew varied from unit to unit, Some were fully briefed on 
the night of the 31st, then sent off early to bed at 2100 
without the New Year's Eve drinking bouts they had been 
planning. In other cases it seems that only Staffe/kapitane 
(Flight Leaders) were let into the secret that evening, the 
other pilots being briefed well before dawn on the morning 
of the 1st. Some squadrons received painstaking lectures 
with wall-maps, scale-models, lavish navigational data, 
and carefully detailed instructions on every aspect of the 
mission. A few even had to suffer the kind of theatrically 
patriotic exhortations so loathed by front-line fighting 
men the world over. In other cases the hastily-roused 
pilots, bleary-eyed and aching (for not a//had been separated 
from sources of alcohol in time) were given only the neces- 
sary rudiments and told to stick like glue to their Staffe/ 
leaders while maintaining absolute radio silence. 

It was recognised that many of the younger and less 
experienced pilots were unequal to the task of navigating 
themselves around the Low Countries, as their training 
was appallingly sketchy. Largely for their benefit each 
attacking force would be led by two night-fighter Junkers 


Ju88s or 188s until close to the target. In all, no fewer than 
33 fighter and one ground-attack Gruppen belonging to 
12 Geschwadern would take part. Every aircraft carried a 
65-gallon jettison-fuel tank as many of the targets were at 
extreme range. While the attrition of late December had 
reduced the number of machines from that originally 
envisaged, recent German estimates of fighter strength 
involved in Bodenplatte put the total at rather over 900 
aircraft. 

By 0800 most, of the attacking squadrons were airborne 
in moderate to good visibility; there was heavier cloud 
cover over the Dutch-Belgian border, as forecast. Flying 
at between 50ft and 150ft behind their twin-engined path- 
finders, the Me109s and FW190s headed for their sup- 
posedly unsuspecting, and probably mildly hung-over 
targets. /Gs 7, 6, 26 and 27, with half of /G54, were to 
fly from their bases in NW Germany in a series of dog-legs 
west and south, to fall upon the three Brussels airfields, 
Volkel and St. Denis-Westrem. From fields NE of Dortmund 
JG3 would strike almost due west at Eindhoven. From 
NE of Cologne, /G77 would fly a great multiple dog-leg 
north, west and south and fall upon Antwerp-Deurne 
from the north. There was to be a mid-air rendezvous 
between JG2 from north of Frankfurt, /// Gruppe, Schlacht- 
geschwader 4 from around Cologne and Bonn. Together 
its FW190F-8 fighter bombers and JG2's ‘long-nose’ 
Focke-Wulfs and Me109Gs and Ks would hit St. Trond 
From the complex of airstrips south of Frankfurt /G4 and 
JG11 would strike NW at Le Culot and Asch respectively. 
Finally, far to the south, JG53 ‘Pik-As' would fly from its 
airfields around Karlsruhe to attack Metz-Frescaty in 
France. The attacks were due to take place virtually 
simultaneously, at around 0920, By noon the Luftwaffe 
fighters would be back on their bases, having destroyed 
Allied air superiority over Western Europe. 

By noon, those who were coming had indeed arrived 
back at base, They left behind them 18 Geschwader, Gruppe 
and Staffe/ commanders and 197 other pilots dead, cap- 
tured, or missing; the fate of 48 of these latter is still 
unknown. Of those who regained German lines 18 were 
wounded. Against this appalling butcher's bill of trained 
aircrew the Luftwaffe could set not the destruction of Allied 
air power, nor even its crippling, but merely a temporary 
pause in certain types of operation, made good within a 
matter of days. There are enormous discrepancies between 
German claims and admitted Allied losses on 1 January 
1945, doubtless the truth lies somewhere between the 
German claim of 479 enemy aircraft destroyed and 114 
damaged, and the British (US figures in brackets) record 
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of 144 (134) destroyed and 84 (62) damaged. RAF 
losses totalled 40 officers and men dead and 145 wounded 
on the ground, and six pilots shot down. US losses were 
considerably lighter and only a small proportion aircrew. 

The ability of 2nd Tactical Air Force and 9th USAAF to 
prosecute the war over Germany's western frontiers was 
reduced on a purely local and temporary level, and the 
strain on squadrons which remained operational increased 
severely for a week or so. But no one--other than Doktor 
Josef Goebbels and his staff--has ever claimed that the 
damage inflicted was strategically significant. 

The sort of success for which Gen. Peltz and his staff 
hoped was in fact achieved by only two of the attacks-- 
those on Eindhoven and Brussels-Evère. The former was 
the target for /G3 'Udet', which mustered some 70 fighters 
—two Gruppen of Me109s and one of FW190As. Led by 
the veteran ace Oberst/eutnant Heinz Bar, JG3 took off at 
0830. There had been a preliminary briefing the previous 
day and a detailed briefing at 0700 that morning. The Wing 
formed over Lippstadt and headed west on its 140-mile 
flight in a spread-out formation, with about 200 yards 
between Staffe/n. Crossing the Rhine, they penetrated the 
Dutch frontier 15 miles north of Venlo; in the final stage 
of the approach they swung right around Eindhoven to 
hit the airfield from the SW. Some small element, so far 
unidentified, split away to attack Gilze-Rijen while the main 
force worked over Eindhoven, then the home of eight 
Typhoon and three Spitfire squadrons. Two of the former 
were airborne and another was about to take off as JG3 
made its first strafing run. Several RAF fighters were shot 
down as they lifted off; others managed to scramble into 
the middle of the raid and inflict casualties. The perimeter 
AA emplacements opened a heavy fire and brought down 
some of the attackers, but fires were started at several 
points and many aircraft shot up. Bar set two Typhoons 
alight, his last kills in piston-engined fighters before 
transfer to Me262s made him the war's top jet ace and left 
him eighth highest-scoring Luftwaffe pilot. 

After the attack No. 438 (Typhoon) Sqdn. reported only 
two untouched aircraft; No. 440 had all but two actually 
destroyed, and those that survived badly hit; and 124 
Wing's four squadrons could muster only 24 aircraft 
between them. Nine Spitfires of No. 400 Sqdn. suffered as 
well, and in all 25 pilots were killed. After 20 minutes 
JG3 turned for home, split up into small elements. They 
suffered casualties from Allied fighters on the return flight. 
Total pilot losses amounted to 10 killed and six captured, 
with two returning wounded as against at least 50 Allied 
aircraft destroyed, 


| Spitfire IXs of No. 308 
Krakowski (City of Cracow) 
Polish Fighter Squadron 
RAF take off from 
Grimbergen nr. Brussels 
after its home base of St. 
Denis-Westrem was put out 
of action. 
b>FIt. Lt. T. Szlenkier of 
308 Sqdn. with the 
FW190A-8 of JG1 he shot 
down near Ghent. Two 
pilots got two each, out of 
18, starting 308's 1945 
Polish record. 


At Brussels- Evère the ‘long-noses' of ////G26 'Schlageter 
and the Me109Gs and Ks of /// Gruppe, led by Major 
Hackl and Hauptmann Walther Krupinski, caught Spitfires 
of 127 (Canadian) Wing in the process of taxying out for 
take off when they attacked at 0920. The two strong 
Gruppen, mustering about 100 aircraft between them, 
made between 10 and 15 strafing runs and destroyed 
many aircraft; hangers and fuel bowsers were set on fire, 
and the AA defenses comprehensively worked over, While 
JG26’s claim of 120 aircraft destroyed was probably over 
optimistic, the Geschwader undoubtedly put paid to many 
times its own seven dead or missing and five captured. 
Among its tally was Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery's personal C47 Dakota aircraft. 

By contrast the attempt on Maldegem and St. Denis- 
Westrem by JG? 'Oesau' provides a perfect example of all 
that went wrong with Bodenplatte. / and III Gruppen (55 
fighters) were targeted on to Maldegem, about 10 miles 
east of Bruges, which they would attack from a seaward 
direction after a short flight guided by two Ju88s, mainly 
over their own troops. The trouble started when German 
flak brought down three NCO pilots of ///G7. Although 
supposedly briefed in full, German AA defenses along the 
whole front proved understandably trigger-happy through- 
out the morning. It is clear that the crossing-points and 
times of the various formations were not passed down to 
the batteries with sufficient emphasis in the first place, 
and also that formations slightly delayed by ground-mist 
at take-off ran into heavy fire from flak gunners not in- 
formed of alterations to the time-table. In all it is estimated 
that no fewer than 100 of the German losses in Boden- 
platte were due to German ground fire. 

Arriving at Maldegem, /G7 got into a chaotic state. Five 
FW190A-8s departed, as ordered, to check out a satellite 
airstrip nearby, Many other pilots had mistakenly tacked 
themselves on to // Gruppe, and followed it off to St. 
Denis-Westrem. Five strafing runs had been planned, but 
the remaining pilots of // and ////JG7 only made on or two 
runs, apparently finding it hard to spot worthwhile targets 
and contenting themselves with spraying the area generally. 
They suffered further losses on the return flight, making a 
total of 13 pilots, including two commanders. At Maldegem 
they had destroyed 11.Spitfires of No. 485 (New Zealand) 
Sqdn. and damaged two others. 

At St. Denis-Westrem the 25 FW190A-8s of ///JG1 
found that all three Polish squadrons of 131 Wing RAF 
were already airborne, No. 302 Sqdn. was just landing, and 
ran into a hail of German cannon-fire and the British AA 
barrage; 10 Spitfires were destroyed. The other Polish 
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squadrons were recalled immediately, No. 308 returning 
as the German pilots were brewing up six parked Spitfires 
of 317 Sqdn. Prolonged dog-fights took place over Ghent, 
and the final // Gruppe toll of 18 Spitfires and two pilots 
had to be set against 11 German pilots killed, captured and 
missing and one wounded. The total Geschwader score 
was thought to be 32 Spitfires and two pilots, against 24 
German pilots who failed to return, a loss rate of 31 per 
cent for JG7. 

At St. Trond the pilots of /G2 and SG4, already thinned 
out by their own and Allied flak, found the P47 Thunder- 
bolts and the ground defenses of 48th and 404th Fighter 
Groups (9th USAAF) already alerted by signals from air- 
borne comrades. The four Gruppen ran into a hail of fire, 
and only managed to destroy a small number of aircraft. 
The ‘Richthofen' Wing lost 33 pilots dead, missing. and 
captured; | Gruppe, from Merzhausen on the snowy 
northern slopes of the Taunus, lost 16 of them. ////SG4 lost 
four pilots to ‘friendly’ flak, including Geschwader Kom- 
modore, Oberstleutnant Alfred Druschel, holder of the 
Knight's Cross with Oakleaves and Swords. 


Massacred, over the wrong target 

The Flying Fortress-killers of Jagdgeschwader 4 never 
even found Le Culot. Some of them hit St. Trond, already 
stirred up by the attacks of /G2 and SG4, and suffered 
accordingly. Another part of the 55-plane formation split 
off and attacked a hitherto unidentified field, possibly 
Ophoven. The unit became hopelessly split up, with 
individual Staffe/n toaming the Low Countries shooting up 
targets of opportunity on the roads and suffering heavily 
from Allied flak. For such paltry results /G4 sacrificed 25 
machines, and 23 pilots dead, captured or missing. The 
bomber-busting // (Sturm)//G4 could muster fewer than 
10 out of its 25 FW190A-8s that evening. JG6, formed in 
mid-1944 from experienced pilots of the old Me110 
destroyer unit Zerstorergeschwader 26 ‘Horst Wessel', also 
failed to find its allotted target of Volkel airfield; its Ju88 
pathfinder made an error and led the formation far too far 
to the west. Some aircraft got involved with the fighting 
over Eindhoven stirred up by /G3, but mostattacked Heesch, 
home of 126 (Canadian) Wing's five Spitfire squadrons 
10 miles NW of Volkel. The occupants were all at home as 
JG6 began its attack at 0914, and No. 401 Sqdn. scrambled 
right into the middle of the Messerschmitts as the airfield 
flak sent up a heavy barrage. No, 411 Sqdn. also happened 
to be airborne nearby, and took a hand in the dog-fight. 
In all the Spitfires scored 24 kills that day over Heesch, for 
the loss of just one of their own. Bodenplatte cost JG6 a 
third of its strength, including the crippling loss of six 
commanders—the Geschwader Kommodore, two of the 
three Gruppen kommandeure, and three Staffelkapitane. 
The four deadly RAF Tempest squadrons of 122 Wing at 
Volkel remained undisturbed, except possibly by three 
stragglers which were quickly shot down. 

At Asch JG77 strafed with little effect into a ground- 
mist, which did not prevent some Spitfires, Mustangs and 
Thunderbolts from the 10 assorted Allied occupying 
squadrons from taking off and giving battle. German fire 
destroyed seven Spitfires on the ground and four Mustangs 
in the air, and several transport planes. It cost JG77 40 
per cent casualties including the Geschwader and one of 
the Gruppen commanders with over a 100 ‘kills’. JG77, 
at full strength with 100 Me109s, did not suffer particularly 
badly at Antwerp-Deurne, but neither did it record worth- 
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The last concerted Luftwaffe operation of the war used 930 
day fighters against 18 Allied forward airfields, five of which 
were attacked by mistake and only five with success. 

The Allies probably lost 400 aircraft to Germany's 300. 


while results. Several elements mistakenly attacked Bergen- 
op-Zoom, whose Spitfires were away from home; damage 
was negligible. ///JG77 never found Deurne; the 30-odd 
Messerschmitts aimlessly circled Antwerp before turning 
for home. The remaining squadron—////JG77—made a few 
runs over Deurne and destroyed a single Typhoon, doing 
lesser damage to about a dozen others from No. 266 Sqdn. 
It was an expensive victory, if one considers the investment 
represented by 11 trained fighter pilots. Scarcely better was 
the strike against Grimbergen, 67 FW190 ‘Dora 9s' of 
1/JG26, /II/JG54 and a special Staffe/ of JG704 found 
only six victims, including four B17s, on the field. A 
quarter of the attacking formation did not get home. 

One is left with the question, ‘Why?’. The answer 
probably lies in the often disastrous momentum assumed 
by military operations once plans have been made and the 
date set. Staff officers and generals often loath to abandon 
a neat and satisfying piece of work, even if favorable 
conditions have vanished. As a pre-emptive strike at the 
outset of a major ground offensive, Bodenplatte made 
excellent sense even if its chances of success were not 
particularly high. The possible prize was worth the risk, 
given the realistic possibility of a major German advance on 
the ground. But it is hard to grasp why any commander 
should wish to carry on with the operation once the ground 
offensive had been halted and driven back. Seen in isolation, 
Bodenplatte was surely madness. The greatest possible 
gain was not worth the smallest possible loss. 


The insoluble equation 

The Allied air forces outnumbered the Luftwaffe by a 
huge factor, and were known to be backed up by an inex- 
haustible supply of new machines, and a more than ade- 
quate supply of trained aircrew. The Luftwaffe was 
adequately supported by the German aircraft industry, but 
delivery of new equipment over a transport system naked 
to the skies was increasingly unreliable, fuel was desperately 
short and getting shorter, and trained pilots were dwindling 
at an alarming rate. For the arithmetic to make sense, 10 
Allied fighters and their pilots would have to be wiped out 
for every Luftwaffe fighter lost; and since the targets were 
parked aircraft, how was this to be achieved ? 

Again, the strategic air forces based in England would be 
quite unaffected by even a major German success in 
Bodenplatte; indeed, in the aftermath of such a success 
they could be counted upon to mount an even more con- 
centrated assault to make up for the inactivity of the tactical 
squadrons, and the Fighter Arm would have no chance to 
exploit its potential breathing-space. New Year's Day saw 
the USAAF bombing Kassel, a hydrogenation plant, and 
Rhineland communications while RAF Bomber Command 
struck at the Dortmund-Ems Canal. The two Geschwader 
left for Home Defense lost 27 fighters. 

Bodenplatte was not only unacceptable because of the 
high risks involved, but also because there was no longer 
any way to exploit such success as it achieved, either on the 
ground or in the air. A victory which cannot be exploited is 
a thing for propaganda broadcasts and gullible civilians; 
it is no proper cause in which to sacrifice the lives of 
fighting men. Martin Windrow 
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Weight 9,660/b; 

Engine BMW 801D2 

air-cooled, 1700hp; Guns 2 x 13mm 
MG, 4 x 20mm cannon; Speed 4081 
at 20,670ft; Range 497 miles. 
Bodenplatte employed 237 A-8s. 
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Davis & Harrison VP Lid 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan/VFW— Fokker 


1 Framed armored- 
glass panel 

2'Galland' type hood 

3 Control column 

4 Revi 16b gunsight 

5 Rudder pedal 

6 Breech of 20mm Mauser 
MG 151 cannon 

7 Firewall bulkhead 

8 20mm Mauser MG 151 


cannon 
9 Twin Rheinmetall-Borsig 
73mm MG 131 
10 Gun troughs 


11 Cannon muzzle 

12 Airscrew pitch 
change mechanism 

13 Oil tank 

14 Coolant header tank 

15 Forged engine bearer 

16 DB 605 DC engine 

17 Exhaust 

18 Oil cooler intake 

19 Undercarriage 
retraction 

20 Fuel pipes to engine 

21 Mainspar attachment 

22 Wheelwell 

23 Leading-edge slot 

24 Ducted coolant 
radiator 

25 Camber-changing flap 

26 Pilot's seat 

27 Control linkage 

28 Contoured fuel tank 

29 Wooden tail-unit 

30 Retractable tail- 
wheel 

31 Compass support tray 

32 Master compass 

33 Access hatch (port 
side only) 

34 Radio equipment 

35 Fuel filler cap 

36 Oxygen bottles 


Power plant Daimler-Benz DB 605DC, 
12 cyl, liquid-cooled, inverted 
Vee, with Methanol-water 
injection (MWS50); 96-octane 
fuel (C3) giving 2,000hp at 
take-off and 1,800hp at 
16,730ft. 
Armament One 30mm Mauser MK 108 cannon, with 60 rounds, or 
One 20mm Mauser MG 151 cannon with 150 rounds, plus 
Two 13mm Rheinmetall-Borsig MG 131, with 300 
rounds per gun 
Gun sight Revi 768 reflector sight on 
folding bracket 
Range 350 miles at 330mph at 19,030ft; 
(with 66 Imp gall Junkers drop 
tank 620 miles) 
Climb 2.9min to 9,840ft 
6 min to 18,700ft 
Service ceiling 37,890ft 
Max speed (at 6,940/b) 340mph at sea-level 
366mph at 6,560ft 
372mph at 9,840ft 
380mph at 13,120ft 
386mph at 22,640ft 
426mph at 24,281 


MESSERSCHMITT Bf 109G-I0U2, 8/JG 300 'HERRMANN', 
HOME DEFENSE, GERMANY, 1945 


Wing span 32ft 63in | 
Length 29ft 03in 

Wing area 774.376sq ft | 
Height 8ft 231in | 
Weight empty 5,893/b 
Weight loaded 6,940/b 
Max weight 7,497/b 
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A small, comic figure in city clothes, with a handful of 
men. But he also had a genius for military affairs 


Thirty-four men stood in a small jungle clearing in the 
hills of North Vietnam. They stood in three ranks, dressed 
in a motley collection of clothing. A few held rifles and 
one man grasped a flag-pole. In front stood an incongruous 
figure--a 32-year-old history teacher wearing a black 
trilby, a city suit and a revolver in a cowboy-style holster. 
A slightly comic sight. Indeed, a spectator might have 
been forgiven for smiling at the contrived and theatrical 
setting. But the man was Vo Nguyen Giap, the date was 
22 December 1944, and the men were being sworn in as 
the first regular unit of the Vietnamese People's Liberation 
Army (VPLA). And under Giap that army was to go on to 
defeat the French within 10 years and then to face up to 
and defeat the armed might of the US. 

The first Indochina war followed Chairman 
classic four-phase pattern of revolutionary warfare: 

Organization and Planning. 

The Strategic Defensive. 
Re-organization and Retraining for the Offensive. 
The Strategic Offensive. 

Phase one of the war began to develop in the mid-1920s 
and continued up to 1946, The Indochinese never recon- 
ciled themselves to French rule and in the early 1920s 
the Communists began to move in, led by Ho Chi Minh 


Mao's 
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Throughout the 1930s there was a cycle of organized 
resistance (demonstrations and strikes) followed by French 
repression. The Communist influence grew and they 
established cells and set up front organizations. In 1941 a 
congress of nationalist movements resulted in a united 
front organization: Vietnam Doe Lap Dong Minh Hoi--the 
Viet Minh. This movement received help from the Allies 
during World War Il and, on the Japanese surrender in 
1945, they were able to take over control of Tonkin and 
Annam 

A brief spell of co-operation and coexistence with the 
French ended when the Viet Minh were driven out of the 
cities and into the jungles and mountains. While maintaining 
the tactical initiative Ho and Giap organized their forces 
for an all-out offensive. In 1950 the victorious Chinese 
Red Army arrived on the Indochinese border, and VPLA 
operations grew in size and scope, but with mixed results, 
France's most illustrious serving soldier—General Jean de 
Lattre de Tassigny—was sent to the country to try to 
prevent the imminent loss of Tonkin. 

In 1951 Giap believed that the time had come for the 
general offensive. But he had a worthy opponent and de 
Lattre inflicted some heavy defeats on him at Vinh Yen, 
Mao Khe and at the Day River. The VPLA retired to lick 
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General Vo Nguyen Giap (left) swears-in the tiny ill- 
equipped Vietnam Liberation Propaganda Group at the 
Viet Bac Resistance Base, 22 December 1944. These 34 
men were to grow into the brilliant VPLA. 

AA Chu Luc Recoilless Rifle platoon on the march. Every 
inf bn had six of these Chinese 57mm Type 36 weapons. 


their wounds and, like Communist armies before them, 
to hold self-criticism sessions to work out what had gone 
wrong. In a Western army there is no doubt that the C-in-C 
would have been sacked but Giap, as Number Three in the 
leadership triumvirate with Ho Chi Minh and Pham Van 
Dong, was safe. 

Fortunately for Giap, de Lattre decided to take the 
initiative and launched a massive drive on Hoa Binh in 
November 1951. Soon after de Lattre had to return to 
France with terminal cancer. Using masterly tactics Giap 
enticed the French into a trap and inflicted terrible losses 
as they retreated behind the defenses of the ‘de Lattre’ 
line. Giap assumed the offensive in 1952 and carried out a 
number of clearing operations. In April 1953 he struck 
southwards into Laos with a force of three divisions and 
soon had the French running round in circles. He withdrew 
when his supplies began to run out, but the operation was 
a great strategic success. 

On 20 November 1953 French paratroops dropped onto 
the plain around the small village on Dien Bien Phu. Giap 
saw the opportunity and closed in on the French garrison, 
With the announcement of the Geneva talks for May 1954 
Giap increased the pressure, not only at Dien Bien Phu, 
but also in Laos, the Delta and central Annam 

The defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu on the eve 
of the Geneva talks, coupled with the unfavorable position 
in which they found themselves in the rest of Indochina, 
left them with little option but to give in, So, in August 
1954 the VPLA entered Hanoi to establish their govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 


The VPLA was a true peoples’ army in that the masses 


participated directly. It was organized on a three-tier 
basis: 

Popular Troops were raised in every village under Viet 
Minh control and carried out local offensive and defensive 
tasks, as well as providing men for portering. Members led 
their normal civilian lives until called out. 

Regional Troops who were full-time soldiers tasked with 
protecting the bases and villages and with supporting the 
Regular Troops whenever they were operating in the area. 
There was normally one battalion per Province and one 
company per District. 

Regular Troops who were professional soldiers, formed 
into the battalions, regiments and divisions of the main 
force 一 the Chu Luc. 

The Chu Luc was the force which was intended to 
defeat the French Expeditionary Corps in battle. It was a 
precious body of men which Giap normally husbanded 
very carefully, but when he did unleash it he seemed to be 
prepared to accept staggering losses. The Chu Luc eventu- 
ally comprised six infantry divisions of about 10,000 men 
each, and, 351st Heavy Division, in which most of the 
artillery and engineer units were concentrated. There were 
about 20 independent infantry regiments and a similar 
number of independent battalions, which could be given 
independent missions or assigned to a ‘Front’ force 

Chu Luc infantry were described in 1954 by a French 
general as being the finest in the world. They were tough, 
brave and capable of astonishing feats of endurance. With 
few exceptions they responded to every call made upon 
them. Each battalion had a ‘Death Volunteer Platoon’ 
which undertook kamikaze-type missions to demonstrate 
their loyalty to the cause, At Dien Bien Phu some of these 
men staggered into French positions at night shrouded in 
parachutes. Explosives were strapped to their bodies and 
their intention was to get to a command-post and then 
blow themselves up. 
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The VPLA appreciated from the first the value of fire 
support and strenuous efforts were made to obtain weapons 
and ammunition in sufficient quantities. There was a heavy 
weapons company in every infantry battalion and regiment 
and each division had a heavy weapons battalion. The 
largest weapons were centralized in 351st Heavy Division, 
which had four artillery regiments, an AA regiment and an 
engineer regiment. The VPLA artillery reached an extremely 
high degree of effectiveness, due to a very good training 
system and, of course, constant practice. 

The engineers had none of the sophisticated equipment 
found in Western armies and their main mission was in 
directing unskilled labor on tasks such as road and bridge 
building, rafting and laying mine-fields. During the march 
to Dien Bien Phu the engineers ferried 308th, 312th and 
351st Divisions across the Red River at a rate of 6,000 men 
a night. 

An organization known as the Quan Bao was very 
unusual. Every man was a Communist Party member and 
had to undergo a rigorous three-month course, The Quan 
Bao was the controlling element of the intelligence 
organization and under it were the Trinh Sat units which 
carried out the field work. This included reconnaissance of 
routes and ambush sites, security, camouflage, discipline, 
and collecting POWs and captured weapons after an 
engagement. 

For communications the VPLA depended mainly on 
radio and field cable. The most commonly used radios 
were American and identical to those used by the French; 
the two opponents regularly picked up each other's 
transmissions and were also able, on a number of occasions, 
to communicate with their enemy. 

Chu Luc was of no value if it could not be supplied and 
fed when operating away from its bases. Most supplies 
came from Communist China and a number of vehicles 
were used by the VPLA in the rear areas near the border. 
But these could not follow the fighting troops through the 
jungles and over the mountains. This need was met by 
hundreds of thousands of porters, assisted by a relatively 
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<The Central Committee of 
the Vietnamese Workers’ 
Party (Communist Party) 
listen while General Giap 
explains the plan for the 
attack on Dien Bien Phu. 
Giap's triumph in this 
battle finally persuaded 

the French to relinquish 
their rule in Indochina, Ho 
Chi Minh is seated second 
from left. 

œ The VPLA's fighting 
record relied on a vast 

army of porters to supply 
the front-line troops. By 
the use of specially 
adapted bicycles, each 
porter's load carrying 
capacity was increased from 
about 55/b over 15 miles, to 
150 over the same 
distance. The porters in 

this picture are supplying 
troops at Dien Bien Phu. 


small number of mules and buffaloes. A porter carried a 
55Ib load and marched 15 miles a day in flat country or 
9 miles in the mountains. The load was increased to 150Ib 
by using specially modified bicycles. 

To many people logistics is a dull and unrewarding 
subject; it was not so to General Giap: ‘On the Dien 
Bien Phu front, the supply of food and munitions was a 
factor as important as the problem of tactics. Day and 
night hundreds and thousands of porters and young 
volunteers crossed the passes and forded rivers in spite of 
enemy planes and delayed action bombs, Indeed, a strong 
rear is always the decisive factor for victory in a revolutionary 
war’. 

At the five-day battle of Vinh Yen in 1951 22,000 combat 
troops required 5,000 tons of supplies carried by 180,000 
porters. At Hoa Binh, also in 1951, 70,000 troops were 
supported by 150,000 porters—something more than that 
popular Western myth of ‘a handful of rice a day’ 

The Viet Minh was supposed to be a broad-based, multi- 
party nationalist movement, but the Communist Party 
controlled the army. There were political commissars at 
every level of command who were responsible for political 
training, running the innumerable committees, security, 
education and morale. The Party's influence exerted itself 
in every section, and was based on cells of three to five 
men each. By no means all soldiers were Party members. 
One division had a strength of 8,400 men in 1953 of which 
only 2,050 were registered Communists. To make doubly 
sure that the Party held sway, it was laid down by Presi- 
dential decree that, where there was a disagreement 
between a military commander and the political commissar, 
the latter would have the power of final decision 

General Giap's tactical doctrine can be summed up as: 

1 Fight only when victory can be assured by a combin- 
ation of strength, full and accurate information and surprise 

2 Have good and co-ordinated approach and withdrawal 
routes 

3 Use only simple and bold plans, which are understood 
and, whenever possible, rehearsed by all those taking part 


4 Prepare the battlefield by reconnaissance and by full 
and adequate logistic planning. 

Two examples will serve to illustrate the Chu Luc at its 
best—a regimental ambush and the invasion of Laos by 
three divisions in a maneuver on the grand scale. 

Operation Lorraine was a French attempt to seize the 
initiative from Giap in October 1952. Its aim was to destroy 
the Viet Minh supply dumps and it involved 30,000 troops 
driving a 50-mile salient into enemy territory. Having 
destroyed a fair amount of stores the French began to 
withdraw. This turned out to be a most costly business. 
The Viet Minh realized that the withdrawal offered them a 
golden opportunity and quickly made their plans—their 
first clash was at Chan Muong. The opposing forces during 
this engagement were; VPLA—36th Infantry Regiment: 
three infantry battalions, one heavy weapons battalion. 
French—Mobile Group 1: Armored Sub-Group 1 (four 
tanks), battery 105mm howitzers, Bataillon de Marche 
Indochinois (BMI), 2/2nd Foreign Legion; Mobile Group 
2: Armored Sub-Group 2 (four tanks), Tank Platoon 
Moroccan Regiment (RICM), battery 105mm howitzers, 
battery 155mm howitzers, 4/7th Algerian Rifles (RTA) 

The 36th Infantry Regiment of the VPLA had two days to 
select and prepare an ambush site and chose Chan Muong. 
Here the road ran through a three-mile valley with steep 
jungle-covered sides, narrowing in the middle to a gorge 
about 100 yards wide. The regiment took up positions on 
both sides with MGs covering the road, and with their 
HQ in an old fort at the southern end of the position, 

The French column was confined to the road and com- 
prised numerous soft-skinned vehicles with the tanks 
spaced individually between them, The infantry were all 
on foot, with two companies at the front clearing the route. 

At 0700 on 17 November 1952 the French column started 
to move, An hour later leading infantry entered the valley 
and found pits in the road. Their progress slowed to a 
snail's pace as they searched for the inevitable ambush. 
The Viet Minh lay in wait until the French came up against 
a barrier of trees and rocks across the road and at 0820 


opened up with small-arms fire. By 0900 the French had 
brought two battalions forward to clear the barrier and the 
column begins to move again. The Viet Minh allowed 
the convoy to get half-way through the valley and then, 
at 0930, unleashed artillery, mortars and AT guns. A tank 
in the middle of the French column was blown up, blocking 
the way for all vehicles behind it. In 10 minutes two bat- 
talions of 36th Regiment attacked the confused French on 
the road and fierce hand-to-hand fighting ensued, 

Meanwhile pioneers blew up as many vehicles as possible. 
The French retaliated at noon and the Viet Minh command- 
post and artillery positions were attacked by French aircraft 
and the pressure on the French was eased slightly, A 
counter-attack was launched by the French at 1530 under 
cover of heavy supporting fire and the Viet Minh were 
forced back up the slopes of the valley, Within an hour the 
French were at close grips with the Viet Minh and put in a 
bayonet charge; the Viet Minh began to withdraw. 

Having cleared the wrecked vehicles the French column 
moved off again at 1715, But as the French rearguard 
left the valley 36th Regiment put in one quick, final attack 
and then retired. The French column had got through, 
exhausted and shaken, but the cost to them for this one-day 
battle was high—56 dead, 133 missing, 125 wounded plus 
one tank, six half-tracks and five trucks destroyed, 

Viet Minh tactics in this set-piece ambush were straight 
out of the text-book—a French vehicle column, which 
could not get off the road was caught in a narrow defile. 
The 36th Regiment kept up the pressure as long as it paid 
off and then faded away to fight again another day. Even if 
their losses were equal to the French, they could afford 
them and their enemy could not. In the end it was the 
attrition of a succession of these one- and two-day battles 
all over Indochina which sapped the French resolve as 
much as the more dramatic debacle at Dien Bien Phu. 

The Viet Minh moved into the T’ai Highlands in late 1952 
and after some bitter battles controlled the area as far 
as the Laotian border, with the exception of the entrenched 
French camp at Na San and the anti-guerilla base at Lai 
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Chau. The three divisions which had carried out the 
attack then stayed in the area with 312th Division at Dien 
Bien Phu and 308th and 316th Divisions at Moc Chau. 

By leaving the divisions where he did Giap gave himself 
four clear options and it was impossible for the French to 
predict which one he would take: 

1 Try again to take Na San. 

2 Move north against the French at Lai Chau, where 
about 13 companies of French-led T'ai irregulars used the 
base for a guerilla campaign against the Viet Minh. 

3 Move from the west against the Red River Delta, 
possibly in conjunction with the other divisions of the 
Chu Luc moving south from the mountains of the Viet Bac, 

4 Invade Laos. 

In Laos the elderly king was in his royal capital of Luang 
Prabang. The Royal Laotian Army had between 10,000 and 
12,000 men scattered about the country in infantry bat- 
talions. These units were lightly armed and poorly trained. 
There were also six battalions of French-led Laotians, 
located at strategic points. Finally, the Laotian National 
Guard operated in groups of 50 or so, with the object of 
radioing any suspicious activities. ê 

Having considered his options, Giap decided on an 
invasion of Laos. This decision must have been taken by 
the end of November 1952 as agents of the logistics service 
were in Laos from January 1953 buying food-stuffs and 
establishing depots along the invasion routes. Propaganda 
was intensified among the Laotians and guides were 
recruited. But so good was the Viet Minh security that as 
late as the end of March the French still did not know which 
way Giap intended to go. 

On 3 April 1953 a battalion of Regional Troops struck at 
Sop Nao, a satellite of Muong Khoua. Then the divisions 
moved on 9 April. Leaving one regiment to contain the 
entrenched camp at Na San, and Regional units to isolate 
Lai Chau, the Chu Luc divisions moved into Laos. The 
312th Division started from Dien Bien Phu and dropped off 
two regiments to deal with Muong Khoua. The remaining 
two regiments then followed the Nam Ou valley south 
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VE The artillery breakdown 
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The VPLA were much better 
equipped than many 
acknowledged. 


towards Luang Prabang. The 308th Division moved due 
west from Moc Chau until the Nam Seng valley was 
reached and then followed the river south while 316th 
Division headed straight from Moc Chau towards Sam 
Neua—a French outpost defended by one paratroop and 
two infantry battalions, 

This invasion was the worst thing that Giap could have 
done as far as the French were concerned. Faced with three 
divisions moving along separate axes the obvious course 
was to carry out a strategic withdrawal and let the VPLA 
overstretch themselves, Unfortunately, the King of Laos 
insisted, despite French blandishments, on remaining in 
Luang Prabang. Laos had become an Associated State of 
the French Union in 1949 and the French, who already had 
to face accusations of having failed to defend Indochina 
from the Japanese in 1941, could not afford to leave the 
old king to be captured in his capital. Such political con- 
siderations forced the French into the militarily unsound 
decision to try to defend northern Laos. 

The first French reaction was to send reinforcements to 
Na San, Lai Chau and Sam Neua, but there was a con- 
siderable amount of indecision and three days later the 
order to reinforce Sam Neua was countermanded. Then, on 
13 April, the garrison at Sam Neua was ordered to with- 
draw towards Xieng Khouang, which General Raoul 
Salan, the French C-in-C, announced was to be made into 
an entrenched camp. When it appeared that another VPLA 
division was heading for Vientiane, Xieng Khouang was 
abandoned in favor of the Plain of Jars. The 316th Division 
caught up with the rearguard of the Sam Neua garrison on 
14 April and harassed the column to such effect that it was 
forced to split up on the 19th. Fewer than 300 men reached 
the Plain of Jars. 

On the right, 312th Division pushed down the Nam Ou 
valley, They had a brief meeting with 308th Division near 
Pak Seng and then made for Luang Prabang. On 29 April 
contact was made with the French and by the next day the 
royal capital was invested, with one VPLA regiment to the 
west and another to the east. In the center 308th Division 
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pursued a somewhat erratic course down the Nam Seng. 
The repeated changes of direction added to the French 
confusion, but were probably due more to poor guides than 
to any deliberate plan. After its meeting with 312th Division, 
the 308th headed south for Vientiane. But when the French 
established their center of resistance on the Plain of Jars the 
division swung eastwards, met up with 316th Division, and 
surrounded them 

The French had sent three battalions, plus artillery and 
defense stores, to Luang Prabang. They also dispatched 
five battalions to the Plain of Jars. All such moves were 
necessarily made by air and this, together with the re- 
supply of the many isolated garrisons, tied down virtually 
the whole of the air transport available in Indochina. 

The position by 1 May was that the French Union forces 
in north Laos were completely bottled up in Luang Prabang, 
the Plain of Jars and Muong Khoua. With only minor losses 
Giap had conquered a territory of 20,000 square miles, 
although the acquisition of real estate, as such, was not 
one of his aims. Despite the propaganda effort and the 
logistic preparations the country population was not proving 
quite as hospitable as had been hoped and supply problems 
were beginning to appear. Therefore on 7 May the VPLA 
began an unhurried withdrawal and only elements of 308th 
Division were left behind in Laos to keep the French occu- 
pied and train Laotian recruits. 

The French claimed the withdrawal as a victory. Such an 
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assertion does not bear close examination. The French had 
danced to Giap's tune from start to finish. Giap had shown 
that he had matured in the art of generalship. He had 
initially positioned his divisions where they had posed a 
number of serious threats to the French without the latter 
having any idea which way they would go. Then he had 
selected the worst possible course for the French, achieving 
both strategic and tactical surprise as he did so. During the 
operation he had controlled his force well, reacting quickly 
to enemy moves, but always retaining the initiative. Finally, 
when he had obtained the maximum value from events he 
did not hesitate to disengage and withdraw. lt was a 
masterly performance and it gave Giap the confidence in 
himself and his troops necessary to attempt yet greater 
battles, as he was to show a few months later when he 
quite deliberately took up the challenge posed by the 
French at Dien Bien Phu, 

In these two examples the VPLA were clearly successful, 
There were many occasions when they failed, especially 
during the period 1950-51 when Giap went onto the offen- 
sive before his troops were ready. Among other failures 
were the many minor actions in which small posts were 
attacked night after night in the ceaseless battle of attrition. 

Is there anything to be learnt from the history of the VPLA 
in their first major war? First the three-tier system of 
Populaf Troops, Regional Troops and the Main Force 
worked brilliantly well. At the village level it encouraged 
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1 French infantry dug-in at 3 
Dien Bien Phu—1954. 

2 Map shows the sites of 
the main clashes between 
the overstretched French 
expeditionary forces and 
Giap's VPLA. A series of 
small, mountingly costly 
controntations weakened 
the French as much as the 
debacle at Dien Bien Phu. 
3 The VPLA finally triumph 
at Dien Bien Phu on 7 May 
1954 after 56 days and 
nights of bitter combat 

The French suffered 16,000 
casualties. 

4 Giap's ablest foe, Gen. 
De Lattre de Tassigny. 

5 Viet Minh troops march 
through Hanoi after the 
French withdrawal— 1955. 
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(and frequently forced) commitment to the cause. The 
Regional Troops provided a network of efficient and reliable 
units throughout the country, which could be used either 
for independent tasks or to support the Chu Lue in major 
operations, At the top the Chu Luc gave Giap a force de 
manoeuvre which combined heavy firepower with mobility, 
and which was eventually able to take on the French 
Expeditionary Corps with total confidence. 

Secondly, the rigid control and discipline imposed by 
the Communist Party ensured that the VPLA always 
responded to the Party's wishes and politics and not once 
did the non-Communist officers try to over-ride them 

Thirdly, the high command of the VPLA were prepared to 
learn from their-mistakes and were very flexible in their 
approach. Having made costly errors in the 1951 ‘Drive 
on Hanoi' they discussed and admitted their mistakes and 
did not repeat them. 

Finally, the VPLA made one correct assessment which 
helped them as much as any tactical or strategic decision 
to achieve victory—the vital importance of logistic support 
This realization, coupled with meticulous planning and the 
efforts of hundreds of thousands of porters, enabled the 
Chu Luc to travel many miles from their bases and then 
fight the French, well-armed, with plenty of ammunition, 
and always with just enough food to survive. 

This account would not be complete without consider- 
ation of the man who epitomises the best and worst of the 


VPLA : General Vo Nguyen Giap. Born in 1912, Giap joined 
his first revolutionary movement at 14 and was imprisoned 
for the first time four years later. At Hanoi University he 
joined the Communist Party in 1937, and became one of 
Ho Chi Minh's leading and most trusted disciples. 


The genius of Giap 

An historian by training, Giap showed an early genius for 
military affairs and was the natural choice to raise and 
command the VPLA. Time and again it was demonstrated 
that he combines, to a rare degree, a deep understanding of 
strategy, tactics and organization which, together 
ability to command and lead men in battle, make 
him one of the outstanding generals of the twentieth 
century. 

The French were defeated both politically and militarily 
by the VPLA between 1946 and 1954 in their first major 
war. After regrouping and retraining they then had the 
effrontery to take on the South Vietnamese knowing that 
they had the full support of the US. Then the VPLA found 
itselt fighting the Americans themselves, and today the 
successors to the Viet Minh sit in power in both Hanoi and 
Saigon. The C-in-C and the soldiers of the Vietnamese 
People's Liberation Army have fully lived up to their motto: 
‘Quyét Chien--Quyêt Thang—To Fight and To Win’. 
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Roger-Violiet 


In June 1940 the British were struggling to prepare their 
inadequate defenses against the stark prospect of a Nazi 
invasion. So the idea of raising a force to strike back at the 
occupying German armies in Europe might be considered 
at least premature, if not wildly over-optimistic. 

Yet several far-seeing strategists, realizing that final 
victory would require a seaborne attack against German 
held territory, were already formulating such plans. Among 
them was Lieutenant-Colonel Dudley Clarke, at that time 
serving as military assistant to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, General Sir John Dill, On 4 June, the last 
day of the evacuation from Dunkirk, Clarke was walking 
home from the War Office to his London flat when he 
began to ponder historical instances of effective guerilla 
actions against larger orthodox armies. He saw that a force 
of lightly armed men, unencumbered by the usual para- 
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phernalia of supply, could wage a new guerilla war against 
the enemy. That night he jotted down ‘in note form on a 
single sheet of writing paper’ the outline of a plan for 
such a raiding force, 

Clarke put the idea to Gen. Dill, who in turn put it to the 
British Prime Minister, Winston Churchill. Within two days 
Clarke's scheme was approved. The embryo organization 
was at first known as ‘Section MO9 of the War Office’, 
but that colorless title was soon changed, and the CIGS 
himself decided that the new units would be called ‘Com- 
mandos', after the mounted Boer groups which had 
operated so successfully in the Boer War. The name 
attached itself soon to the men who served in the various 
Commandos. 

Two serious limitations were imposed on the new force 
First, it would have to accept only the minimum quantity 


2 1 Wooden warehouses 
blaze fiercely as alert 
Commandos keep a 
watchful eye for Germans 
during the Vaagso raid. It 
disturbed the enemy 
garrison's post-Xmas 
festivities. 

2 A British Commando looks 
down from Maaloy island 
on burning buildings in 
Vaagso, caused by the 
severe street-fighting 

as German defenders put 
up a spirited defense. 

3 The German garrison 
did not yield easily at 
Vaagso. Pockets of strong 
resistance were met in 
many buildings, which « 
had to be cleared one 

by one. A corporal, armed 
with a US .45in Thompson 
M1928 submachine-gun, 
leads carefully round 

a corner of a wooden 
building. 

4 The winter snow meant 
both Commandos and the 
German defenders were 
easy targets. Here, a 

low stone wall provides 

a fairly good cover for 

a Bren-gunner to give 
covering fire. 
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3 of arms, which were desperately needed for the anti- 
invasion measures; and secondly, no units. should be 
drawn away from the defense of Britain. This second con- 
dition proved an advantage. It meant that the commandos 
were unable to use existing formations, except for 10 small 
Independent Companies which had already been set up 
with similar aims. Instead they had to recruit widely, and 
at the same time their own standards of training and 
organization were free from the more ponderous systems 
of movement and supply which are, quite properly, common 
to orthodox infantry formations, 

So the new raiding force was brought into being. 
Commanding officers were selected for each of the Com- 
mandos. They chose their junior officers, who in turn 
toured allocated units of the British Army calling for 
volunteers. It was an unusual task. Potential recruits were 
not told exactly what they were volunteering for; only that 
they must be fit, able to swim, not prone to sea-sickness, 
and ready to learn to move silently across country by day 
and night, live off the land, and carry out other military 
activities connected with scouting. They were told that 
the service would be dangerous, but they could ask to be 
returned to unit after an operation. Few ever asked to do so, 
and being RTU was considered a disgrace rather than a 
concession. 

The men volunteered in embarrassingly high numbers, 
which led to complaints about their privileged and over- 
glamorized form of soldiering. Then they embarked on 
their training, a formidable program designed to bring 
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''SNOWSTORMS, BUT R.A.F. 
ONLY 90 SECONDS LATE 


FIGHTERS ON ‘NORWAY RAID 
DIRECTED FROM WARSHIP 


New, vivid details of the part played by the 


Royal Air Force in the Commando raid on Norway 
on Saturday were revealed early to-day. 


The long-range fighters, the Beaufighters, we 

directed and controlled throughout the operation = 

a squadron-leader standing on the bridge of a war- 

dur and communicating with his pilots by radio 
one, 


„,“ The Hampden bombers first woke up the place,” he 
said. “Immediately they arrived the whole area became 
a mass of flames and smoke 


as guns from ships and shore| few, momenta later we caught them 


them to a high pitch of physical fitness and efficiency and 
familiarize them with the tough conditions in which they 
would fight. Live ammunition was used throughout. 

Astonishingly, the first raid took place less than three 
weeks after the Commandos were first thought of, when on 
23 June small parties landed in the area of Boulogne and 
Le Touquet. They underwent a few skirmishes with German 
troops on the coast, but achieved few significant results, 

This first period of the Commandos’ existence was 
marred by a great degree of frustration, By July 1940 their 
werk was considered sufficiently important to appoint 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, hero of the Zebrugge raid during 
World War |, as Director of Combined Operations. While 
Keyes was in command, the Commandos promised much 
but accomplished little. This was largely because equip- 
ment was channelled into the defense of Britain, but also 
because of policy disagreements, with Keyes favoring 
large-scale raids, and the War Office pressing for more 
frequent small-scale operations. 

Inevitably, enthusiasm began to wane, as highly trained 
men grew disenchanted with their lack of opportunity to 
fight. Two big raids in March and September 1941, on the 
Lofoten Islands and Spitzbergen, did something to restore 
morale, but Keyes continued to differ from the Chiefs of 
Staff, and in October 1941 he was replaced by Lord Louis 
Mountbatten. 

The change in atmosphere was immediate. Mountbatten, 
only 41 years old, enjoyed a dubious reputation as a polo- 
playing international socialite, but the men soon discovered 
that behind his glamorous outward personality they had a 
leader of great determination and purpose, and considerable 
military skill, 

A new sense of urgency filled the Commandos. Within 
two months of his appointment Mountbatten was sending 
an assault force off for the first of three major raids in which 
the Commandos established their reputation and value 
beyond all further doubt. The latter two were St Nazaire 
and Dieppe. For the first the target chosen was the small 
Norwegian coastal town of South Vaagso, and the nearby 
islet of Maaloy. The approach was by way of Vaags Fjord, 
running west-east, and from the north along a channel of 
water called Ulvesund, which runs between the Island of 
Vaagso on which South Vaagso was situated, and the 
mainland 
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COMBINED RAID ON“: IORWEGIAN ISLA 


The intention in sending the Commandos out for a third 
Norwegian raid was to harass the Germans in this northern 
sector of occupied Europe—thus forcing them to keep 
troops there which could not then be used in southern 
Europe or Africa. The objectives were to destroy the German 
garrison in South Vaagso; blow up lighthouses, factories, 
telephone exchanges, and other installations of military 
use; bring Norwegian volunteers back to Britain; capture 
code books and other intelligence material; and sink 
shipping which often collected in Ulvesund before sailing 
north along the less sheltered section of the Norwegian 
coast. 

According to British Intelligence estimates, the garrison 
consisted of 150 infantry with one French tank, and a 100- 
strong Labour Corps unit. The area was strongly fortified, 
with a battery of four guns on Maaloy, and four more on 
Rugsundo Island in Vaags’ Fjord. 

The landing force for the attack on the garrison was com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel John F. Durnford Slater, 
and consisted of his own No. 3 Commando, 1% troops 
(or platoons) from No. 2 Commando, a detachment of 
Royal Engineers from No. 6 Commando, a detachment of 
Royal Army Medical Corps men from No. 4 Commando, 
sundry intelligence officers, a press unit to record and film 
the operation, and guides and interpreters from the Royal 
Norwegian Army. Fifty-one officers and 525 men in total. 

The attack was given strong air support from Handley 
Page Hampdens of No. 50 Squadron, dropping bombs and 
smoke canisters, Bristol Blenheims and Beaufighters pro- 
viding cover against Luftwaffe interference. The Luftwaffe 
were established at three airfields in central Norway from 
which aircraft could be brought into action over Vaagso— 
Herdla, Stavanger, and Trondheim. Herdla, north of Bergen, 
was the nearest. If it could be put out of action aircraft 
from the other two bases would be unable to refuel there, 
and their threat would be greatly reduced 

In mid-December the raiding force assembled at Scapa 
Flow, the final exercises were held, and thorough briefing 
took place. By the use of models, maps and photographs 
every man was made familiar with the layout of South 
Vaagso and the islet Maaloy, and knew exactly what job 
he was meant to do. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten sent them off with a pep talk, 
and on Christmas Eve, at 2115, they sailed from Scapa Flow 
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3 1 To prevent the Luftwaffe from disturbing the Commandos 
at work at Vaagso, the RAF struck at the German airfield 

at Herdla with 13 Bristol Blenheim twin-engined bombers 
who dropped 250/b bombs on the wooden runway. 

2 Commandos on the shore watch as one of the two Royal 
Navy destroyers, HMS Onslow, steams between 

Maaloy and Vaagso. 

3 Commandos with fixed bayonets and a submachine-gun 
go into battle under cover of the blinding glare and 

smoke from a phosphorus bomb. 

4 During the successful Commando raid on Vaagso, the 
Germans lost over 100 soldiers killed, and 98 as POWs, 
some of whom are seen here being led on board one of the 
small landing craft, British casualties were 20 killed in 
action on shore, six of whom were buried at sea during 

the return journey. 


to Sullom Voe in the Shetland Isles. It was not a good start 
to the operation. Severe storms blew up, and when the 
force struggled into Sullom Voe at lunchtime on Christmas 
Day, the two assault ships were found to be in need of 
repair. The Naval Commander, Rear-Admiral Harold M. 
Burrough, decided to postpone the attack for 24 hours 

The force sailed again on the afternoon of 26 December 
with a promise of better weather. Next day, as they 
approached the Norwegian coast 300 miles away, the 
storm had abated. Except forthe bitter cold, conditions were 
perfect. Dawn was approaching, the sea was calm, the 
sky clear, and the moon lit up the line of ships, sailing 
steadily ahead with the four escorting destroyers darting 
about in perpetual protective motion 

But tension mounted as they sailed in this peaceful 
stillness towards the target. The snow-capped mountains 
seemed to close in on them. The men's attention was 
caught by a single light, shining from the window of a hut 
on the hillside. They speculated on whether the hut was 
occupied by a Norwegian, getting up for work at the end 
of the long mid-winter night, or by a German who would 
spot them and alert the defenses. The light stayed on. It 
seemed they had not been seen. 

The tension passed, to be replaced by excited antici- 
pation as the time for action came. As they entered Vaags 
Fjord, the Navy hoisted the battle ensign. The commandos, 
mustered at their boat stations, climbed into the assault 
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craft, which were lowered into the dark waters of the fjord 
At 0842, the landing craft headed for their targets. In the 
pale morning light, the men could see the bombing attack 
on the battery at Rugsundo farther east along the fjord, as 
flashes lit up the sky and lines of tracer rose to meet the 
bombers. 

At 0848 the cruiser Kenya fired a salvo of starshell to 
illuminate Maaloy, and the naval bombardment opened, 
from both the Kenya and the escorting destroyers. In the 
next nine minutes the cruiser put down 450 6in shells in 
an area 250 yards square. The troops were comforted to 
see the remains of the German barracks being blown to 
pieces. 

Lt.-Col. Durnford Slater, in the leading landing craft of 
the port column, fired 10 red Very shells to call for an end 
to the bombardment and for the bombers to put down a 
smokescreen on the landing places. 

Comparative calm briefly descended on the area, Almost 
the only sound was the wailing of bagpipes from the leading 
landing craft in the starboard column, Major Jack Churchill 
was intent on leading his two troops of No, 3 Commando 
ashore to the strains of this traditional Scottish instrument 
Before landing he changed the bagpipes for the slightly 
more effective, but equally unorthodox, Scottish ‘claymore’ 
sword. 

The landing force was divided into five groups, each 
with its own job, Group 1 (50 men) was to land on the 
southern coast of Vaagso and take the village of Hollevik, 
then move along the coast road and act as a reserve for 
the main group, Group 2. This force of 200 commandos, 
with Durnford Slater in command, was to take the town 
of South Vaagso itself and demolish several installations, 
including a fish factory and power station, a herring oil 
factory farther up the coast, and the Seternes lighthouse. 
Maj. Churchill's 105-strong Group 3 was to land on Maaloy. 
Group 4, of 65 men, was to remain in the landing craft as a 
floating reserve while Group 5 (30 men) was to pass beyond 
South Vaagso and Maaloy, land and cut the coast road and 
communications with the north of the island. 
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An upper-aft din OF 
AA gun in action from 
one of the four Royal 
Navy destroyers which 
took partinthe Vaagso 
raid. The Commandos were 
escorted and supported 
by four vessels from 
the 17th Destroyer 
Flotilla, with the 6in 
cruiser HMS Kenya as 
HO ship of the joint 
force. 

>/n red, the approach 
course of the attacking 
force on Vaagso, December 
27, 1941. The highly 
effective naval action 
against enemy shipping 
by Oribi and Onslow took 
8 place about midday after 
= the destroyers had gone 
= between Maaloy and Vaagso 
in chase of four vessels 
steaming north. 


Hollevik presented no problems to Group 1, and after 
capturing two German marines in the village, the group 
moved up the road to take up its role as reserve. Group 2 
had no such easy time. They suffered casualties even before 
the beaches, though not from German fire. One of the 
Hampdens, dropping smoke canisters, was hit in one engine 
by AA fire from an armed trawler in Ulvesund, and in- 
advertently dropped a 60lb smoke bomb into a landing 
craft, which killed or burned half the men in No. 4 Troop of 
No. 3 Commando. The Hampden crashed into the sea 
and all but one of its crew were lost. 

The rest of Group 2 landed close to the town, silenced 
two MG posts, and were soon in among the buildings. But 
the Germans in the garrison were now alert, and deter- 
mined to fight. On the left flank of the British advance they 
occupied a large house and laid down a steady hail of 
bullets from the windows. No. 3 Troop, under Captain 
Giles, moved against the house, dashing from building to 
building under the protection of short bursts of fire. 
Eventually they were close enough to storm the house. 
After smashing in the front door they rampaged through 
the building tossing grenades into each room as they went. 
Then they chased the surviving Germans out of the back 
door, where Capt. Giles paused for a moment to consider 
the next move. A hidden German sniper shot and killed 
him. 

On the right flank of the Group 2 advance, No. 4 Troop 
were moving rapidly up the main street, tossing grenades 
into the houses. They were held up by a determined group of 
Germans in the Ulvesund Hotel, and the troop commander, 
Captain Algy Forester, pulled the pin from a grenade and 
led a frontal attack. He was fired on and fell forwards. The 
grenade exploded beneath him. His troop was taken over 
by a Norwegian officer, Martin Linge. He was also shot and 
fell dead in the hotel doorway. The hotel remained tem- 
porarily untaken, until it was set on fire by a 3in mortar 
bomb which entered the building via the chimney. The 
commandos were able to finish off the pocket of resistance 
with tommy guns, rifles, and grenades. 


While Group 2 were heavily engaged in South Vaagso, 
Group 3, consisting of Nos. 5 and 6 Troops of No. 3 
Commando, led by the pipe-playing Maj. Churchill, landed 
without difficulty on Maaloy. The bombardment had 
virtually destroyed the defenses. One Norwegian officer 
was killed in an attack on a German command post, and 
Churchill himself was badly injured when a demolition 
charge blew up as he was searching a hut for documents. 
He was carried back to the landing craft bleeding but in 
good spirits. Several prisoners were taken, including two 
Norwegian girls who were ultimately jailed for consorting 
with the Germans. The one German gun, a Belgian 75mm, 
which had survived the bombardment was brought into 
service by the commandos against a German flak ship. 

By 0920 Maaloy island was in British hands. Captain 


Ronald's No. 5 Troop was sent across Ulvesund where the 
commandos destroyed a herring factory, while No. 6 Troop 
was ordered back into the boats to strengthen the attack 
on South Vaagso. By mid-morning therefore the bulk of 
four groups were busy in the fight there, Only Group 5 
were not involved, They had sailed on up Ulvesund in the 
destroyer Oribi and carried out the task of cutting com- 
munications, 

Number 6 Troop, consisting of 18 men under Captain 
Peter Young, moved off to reinforce the attack. First they 
rushed a storehouse, capturing four Germans, but they 
were pinned down between the storehouse and a pile of 
wood by shooting from an unidentifiable source. Young 
decided that they needed room to reorganize and must 
capture a nearby warehouse, 60 yards away across an 
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Handley Page Hampden Mk 1, No. 50 Squadron, 
Skellingthorpe, Lincs, 1941 


Engines Two Pegasus XVIII 
Crew Four 
Span 69% 2in 
Length 53f 7in È 
Max Speed 254mph at 13,800ft 
Max bomb load 4,000/ for 

1,200 miles 
Armament 8 x .303jn MG 


open stretch of snow. When Young and his men were 
halfway to the warehouse a German soldier appeared in 
the doorway and started to throw grenades at them 
These either missed or failed to detonate, so no damage 
was done, The commandos reached the warehouse, threw 
Mills bombs into it, and moved in. Several Germans were 
inside and unharmed, and fired on them. Durnford Slater 
arrived and urged them on, but it was still vital to clear the 
building in order to avoid further casualties. Capt. Young 
sent his men to find a can of petrol to burn it down, but 
before they could do so an officer and a trooper tried to 
rush the warehouse again. Both were hit, but managed to 
stagger out of the building, the trooper bleeding profusely 
from the face. The petrol arrived and the fire was started 
The Germans emerged into a hail of Bren-gun fire 

While the land battle was in progress, the Navy and the 
RAF were also active. The cruiser Kenya was in action 
several times during the day, and at 1317 received a hit 
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The Handley Page 
Hampden first flew at 
Radlett, Herts, in May 1938. 
Its first RAF squadron was 
No. 49, being delivered on 
20 September that year. 
When war was declared in 
1939 226 were on RAF 
strength. 
<ı0ne of the 57 
Commandos wounded in 
the shore fighting at Vaagso 
being assisted aboard one of 
the assault landing craft used 
in the raid. The fighting had 
come to a stop at noon, 
when all resistance had 
ceased. By 1500the 

Commandos were on their 
i way back to England with 
over 90 prisoners and a 
remarkable photographic 
record of the raid, taken by 
official photographers. 


above the water line from the Rugsundo battery. The de- 
stroyers Onslow and Oribi sailed north past Maaloy into 
Ulvesund and there encountered two merchant ships, an 
armed trawler, and a schuyt, which for a time attempted to 
escape by flying the Norwegian flag. The crews of the 
merchant ships and the armed trawler ignored orders to 
heave-to, beached their ships on the coast of the fjord, 
and escaped ashore. 

The Ons/ow sent boarding parties onto these ships, and 
they were fired on by the Germans who had got shore. One 
sniper, well hidden among the snow and rocks, proved 
impossible to dislodge, and killed one of the Ons/ow's 
boat crew. 

All these enemy ships were eventually sunk by gunfire, 
as were two other merchant ships which inadvertently 
sailed into Ulvesund from the north. The destroyer crews 
took several prisoners, and captured the invaluable code 
book of the armed trawler Fohn which contained all the 
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British Commando, Vaagso 1941 


A corporal in the Commandos, 1941. For protection 
in the cold Norwegian weather he wears a woollen 
sweater and leather jerkin beneath his battle- dress. 
The large pouches carry 45 SMG ammunition for the 
US 1928 .45in Thompson SMG, while the canvas 
bandolier holds extra small-arms rounds for his 
.445in Webley No. 1 Mk VI revolver. This soldier is 
tough in the extreme, able to exist off the land, 

act in any emergency without orders. 


call signs of German ships in Norway and France as well 
as details of emergency signals and challenges 

The RAF succeeded in protecting the landing force from 
interference from fighters and bombers. They kept several 
Me109s at bay as well as two Ju88s and some Heinkel 111s, 
Thirteen Blenheims hit the wooden runways at Herdla 
with 250Ib bombs, and one Me109 fell into the resulting 
crater while taking off. This precision bombing prevented 
the squadrons from Stavanger and Trondheim from re- 
fuelling at Herdla. British losses, in addition to the Hampden 
which crashed at the start of the raid, were two Beaufighters 
and a Blenheim. 

By noon, resistance in the town was almost overcome 
No. 6 Troop deployed as a rearguard to resist any possible 
German counterattack from the north, while the rest of the 
commandos set about completing their program of destruc- 
tion. They blew up the Firda fish factory, the telephone 
exchanges, several warehouses and plants, and the light- 
house at Seternes. By 1300 the rearguard could begin to 
withdraw, Less than two hours later all the troops were 
back on board and the force was on its way home, treating 
the wounded, interrogating the prisoners, and burying at 
sea six of the 20 commandos killed. 

As a raid, Operation Archery was almost a complete 
success, The commandos had destroyed virtually every 
establishment of military or economic importance, including 
German offices, a radio station, AA guns, an anti-tank gun, 
German billets and searchlights. More than 110 Germans 
had been killed and 98 captured. Shipping totalling 16,000 
tons had been sunk. The force also brought back four 
‘Quislings’, and 77 Norwegians who volunteered to carry 
on their fight against Nazi Germany from Britain. There was, 
inevitably, considerable damage to Norwegian property, 
and one Norwegian was killed, with five others wounded. 

Yet the exiled Norwegian Prime Minister, John Nygaard- 
svold, was far from pleased with the raid. He maintained 
that the operation would only cause the Germans to streng- 
then their defenses, ‘making the ultimate victory harder to 
achieve than it would have been if the raid had never taken 
place’. 

The mistake lay in believing that Norway would be the 
place where the Allies would seek that victory. In fact the 
Allies had no intention of invading Norway, even though 
Hitler became more and more convinced that Norway 
would prove the ‘zone of destiny’ as he called it in January 
1942. He continued to pour men and materials into the 
Norwegian defenses; first he dispatched 12,000 men to 
bring the coastal divisions up to strength; then he ordered 
his capital ships, including the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
to concentrate in Norwegian waters; then another 18,000 
infantry were sent and an armored division activated ; new 
coastal guns were added to the defense. The build-up 
went on until 23 years later, when the Allies eventually 
invaded Europe by way of Normandy, more than 330,000 
men with their lavish equipment were comfortably gar- 
risoned in Norway, where they could play no part in 
stopping the Allied invasion. 

The raid on Vaagso may have been no more than a 
tiny link in the chain which ultimately brought victory to 
„ the Allies, but it taught the one lesson without which the 
$ successful invasion of 1944 could not have taken place. 
It proved that combined operations against an enemy held 
coast were not only possible, but profitable, 
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HMS Verulam (1), the 
second 26th Destroyer 
Flotilla vesselto torpedo 
Haguro. Her 4.7in guns are 
fully elevated to 55°. Abaft 
the funnel are quadruple m 
torpedo tubes either side 
of the 40mm Bofors 
mounting. Below her and 
bottom right are sister 
ships (2) Virago (R75) 
(3) Venus (R50)and 

(6) Vigilant (R93). There 
were eight 'V' class 
destroyers launched 
between Dec.'42 
(Vigilant) and Dec. '43, 

1 Jah of 14 wartime 
emergency flotillas. They 
Wisplaced 1,770 tons and 
made 363 knots on their 
40,000shp twin-shan 
turbines, Craws numbered 
180° These foUr ships 
served in Arctic and Home 
waters before going east, 


MOD. Navy Dept 


M D., Navy Dept 


4 Haguro near one of her 
three Navy Recce Sea 
Planes Model 11, 3-seat” 
Aichi E3A1 with twin-floats. 
and a Mitsubishi Kinsai.14- 
cylinder engine. Three such 
aircraft escorted heron 12 
May 1945 but it isnot 
clear if they were launched 
rom her two catapaults 
since her Myok, sof 
cruisers Were supposedly 
deprived af their seaplanes 
sometime before. Haguro's 


„had done valuable target- 


spotting in the 1942 Java 
Sea battle. n> ` 

5 Saumarêf, flotilla leader 
of the other 4 destroyers, 
An'S' class ship of 1,730 
tons she was equipped with 
extra communications afid a 
large crew-(225) for the 
flotilla commander. 
Saumarez helped torpedo 
Scharnhorst on 26 Dec 43. 
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Victory in Europe, signifying the end of World War Il against 
Germany, was barely two days old when the British East 
Indies Fleet was summoned to action on 10 May 1945. No 
sooner had most of the fleet come to its buoys in Trincomalee 
harbor, Ceylon, on the 9th, wearied after the seaborne 
landings to capture Rangoon, than signals ordered the 
ships to raise steam for leaving port at 0600 next day. 

Vice Admiral Sir Arthur J, Power's East Indies Fleet 
included two battleships, more than a dozen escort aircraft 
carriers, a dozen cruisers, about 24 destroyers, and 70 
frigates, minesweepers and escort vessels, with a score of 
submarines. This impressive fleet had been built up since 
April 1942 when Vice Admiral Chuichi Nagumo's five 
Japanese fleet carriers, of Pearl Harbor fame, had stormed 
into the Indian Ocean. Their aircraft had dispersed Admiral 
Sir James F. Somerville’s old Eastern Fleet battleships, 
raided Colombo and Trincomalee with Stuka-like fury and 
sank two heavy cruisers and the light aircraft-carrier Hermes 
in displays of incredibly accurate bombing, before with- 
drawing after four destructive days. 

Now, three years later, as Japan withdrew her forces 
behind an ever-shortening defense perimeter, among her 
far-flung outposts were the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
in the Bay of Bengal. It was activity in the neighborhood of 
these islands that alerted the British fleet base at Trincoma- 
lee. 

Few Japanese ships remained in the Indian Ocean but on 
10 May Allied Intelligence reported that the 8in-gun, 
13,380-ton heavy cruiser Ashigara and the small destroyer 
Kamikaze were due to sail from Singapore. Their objective 
was the relief of the Andaman and Nicobar garrisons. 
Although broadly correct, Allied Intelligence did not know 
that the Japanese intention was to evacuate these islands 
under the code name Operation Sho. The Andaman group 
consisted of the veteran Haguro, sister ship of Ashigara, and 
Kamikaze, who rather invited her name by being an old and 
ill-armed destroyer. The Nicobar group comprised the 
auxiliary supply vessel Kuroshiyo Maru No. 2 and the 
420-ton, 16-knot submarine chaser No. 57. 

When news of this operation was received in Trincomalee, 
Vice Admiral Harold T. C. Walker, second-in-command to 
Adm. Power, took command of every available ship in the 
anchorage under the title Force 61 and set sail early on the 
10th. Queen Elizabeth, the Royal Navy's oldest capital ship 
and first in action 30 years before, wore Walker's flag. The 
French battleship Richelieu, kept from German clutches 
since her completion in 1940, powered through the Indian 
Ocean. Four US-built escort aircraft-carriers of 11,420 tons 
and 17 knots, Hunter, Shah, Khedive and Emperor, were 
the ugly ducklings of Force 61. The carriers’ flagship was 
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the modern light cruiser Royalist streaming the broad 
pennant of Commodore Geoffrey N. Oliver. From 5th 
Cruiser Squadron came Rear-Admiral W. R. Patterson's 
flagship, Cumberland, the heavy, three-funnelled cruiser 
whose eight 8in guns and 9,750 tons dwarfed the 3,787- 
ton Tromp (5 x 5.9in), sole surviving Dutch cruiser from 
the 1942 Java Sea battles. Eight modern British destroyers 
completed Force 61, a total of 17 ships, shaping a course 
almost due east towards the Ten Degree Channel between 
the Andamans and the Nicobars. The hunt for Haguro was 
on. 

But the first British warship to establish contact with her 
was the small submarine Subt/e, commanded by Lieutenant 
B. J. B. Andrew, DSC. Subtle, with her sister-ship of 8th 
Submarine Flotilla, Statesman, was on patrol in the 
Malacca Straits. At 1640 on 10 May Andrew sighted 
Haguro, not long out of Singapore, escorted by a destroyer 
and two sub-chasers. By 1704 he had closed the range to 
only 1,200 yards and was on the point of ordering ‘Fire |" 
when Haguro made a sudden alteration of course away. 
Andrew viewed the stern of the cruiser with dismay, broke 
off the attack and ordered a dive to 90ft—only to hit the 
ill-charted bottom at 35ft. 

Later that evening Subt/e's sighting report was received 
by Force 61 crossing the Bay of Bengal. Haguro’s position, 
course of NW and speed of 17 knots were plotted and it was 
expected that interception would be made on 12 May. But 
on the 11th events changed. 

Adm. Walker ordered Richelieu, Cumberland and 26th 
Destroyer Flotilla to increase speed and alter course to be in 
a position in the Six Degree Channel between the Nicobars 
and Sumatra Island at dawn on the 12th. This force, named 
Group 3, would be well positioned to intercept Haguro 
should she abandon her mission and seek to return to 
Singapore. 

During 11 May Force 61 was sighted by a Japanese 
aircraft and so altered to a more southerly course. The 
sighting was relayed to Haguro and she promptly altered 
course 180° back towards the Malacca Straits. Haguro and 
Kamikaze did, in fact, reach the Six Degree Channel at dawn 
onthe 12th as expected, but Group 3 missed them. 

Then the heavy cruiser was again sighted by the persistent 
Lt. Andrew in Subtle at 0640. She was steaming at 25 
knots on a zig-zag track 20° either side of a mean course of 
135°. Above her flew three ‘Jake’ Aichi E13A1 twin-float 
sea-planes. Despite these difficulties and the flat calm sea 
which made periscope sighting easy for the cruiser, 
Andrew got to within 2,500 yards and emptied his six 21in 
torpedo tubes. Her lookouts alert, Haguro turned away to 
comb the torpedo tracks, all of which passed by harmlessly. 


<ıHaguro shows her paces. 
At full speed she could 
achieve 333 knots on her 
four-shaft turbines, only 
three knots less than her 
attackers. She had survived 
six air and sea battles. 

V HMS Emperor's aircraft 
sighted Haguro after she 
had vanished for three days. 
Emperor (ex-USS Pybus), 
one of 26 Ruler-c/ass, 
Seattle-built, escort 
carriers, carried 24 aircraft. 


The 44 submariners then endured a three-hour depth charge 
attack from the cruiser's escorts which caused considerable 
damage including the wrecking of Subt/e's W/T gear. 

Haguro's violent alteration of course took her into 
Statesman's sector, but her captain, Lieutenant R. G. P. 
Bulkeley, was unable to get in an attack because of the 
zig-zagging. However, he was able to get away a sighting 
report of the cruiser steering due south at 18 knots. Force 61 
was disappointed for it confirmed that Haguro had eluded 
the trap set for her. 

Adm. Walker decided to stand off to southward with 
Force 61, hoping to avoid detection by air and to encourage 
Haguro to head north again allowing another attempt at 
interception. Walker ordered reinforcements and two more 
fleet tankers from Trincomalee. On 13 May Force 62 set sail 
(the cruiser Nigeria and 11th Destroyer Flotilla; Roebuck, 
Racehorse and Redoubt). Rocket, their flotilla-mate, 
escorting a south-bound troopship, was ordered to detach 
herself and rendezvous with Force 61 on the 14th. The 
operation was developing like the 1941 Bismarck pursuit, 
with the Royal Navy again deploying ships as pieces in a 
massive game of oceanic chess. 

During 13 May Force 61's destroyers refueled from the 
escort carriers. One ship of 26th Destroyer Flotilla, Virago, 
collided gently with the carrier Emperor. Force 61 headed 
eastward to begin closing the trap, reaching the Six Degree 
Channel at 0400 on the 14th. Force 61 remained in this 
area for 13 hours then, in the absence of any further news, 
headed for a rendezvous with the tanker Echoda/e of Force 
70, 200 miles SW of the NW tip of Sumatra. 

But unknown to Adm, Walker events were developing 
almost exactly as his staff had predicted. Haguro and 
Kamikaze had left the One Fathom Bank in the Malacca 
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Strait for another dash to the Andamans, Meanwhile, the 
Nicobar relief force, Xuroshiyo Maru No. 2, and her sub- 
chaser escort, had reached Nancowry Island in the Nicobars, 
hurriedly embarked 450 troops and departed on the after- 
noon of the 14th for Penang. Within hours of her departure 
Kuroshiyo Maru was sighted by a patrolling Liberator 
bomber of No. 222 Group RAF, from Ceylon, This report 
was quickly transmitted to Force 61. Walker implemented 
Operation Mitre, the code name given to the air-and-sea 
sweep throughout the Andaman Sea to find and destroy 
any Japanese shipping. 

Walker detached Cumberland with 21st Aircraft Carrier 
Squadron's four escort carriers and the flagship Royalist, 
plus 26th Destroyer Flotilla (Captain Manley L -Power, 
DSO, in Saumarez) to lead the sweep ahead of the main 
force. They proceeded through the night at high speed. 
Unknown to all, the trap was closing, not on the Kuroshiyo 
Maru No. 2, but on Haguro. 

During the darkness of the middle watch of 15 May 
events took a dramatic turn, At 0237 Capt. Power was 
ordered to lead his five destroyers to find the auxiliary vessel 
spotted by the Liberator, At 0325 Rear-Adm. Patterson in 
Cumberland took command of the operation: Richelieu 
was ordered to join Patterson. Adm, Walker in Queen 
Elizabeth with her escorting destroyers and carriers kept to 
the westward in support 

To those in 26th Destroyer Flotilla now powering ENE at 
27 knots through a placid sea, the rising sun silhouetted the 
hills of Sumatra fine on the starboard bow. All destroyers’ 
ships’ companies were manning action stations at dawn— 
and would do so for the rest of the day. 

Soon aftér 0700 the carrier Emperor flew off a flight of 
four Avenger bomber/reconnaissance aircraft of No. 851 
Squadron, Fleet Air Arm. The pilots had been briefed 
carefully to sight, shadow and report. But the first pilot to 
make a sighting disregarded his instructions. He despatched 
a sighting réport of Kuroshiyo at 1029, attacked her 
ineffectually and was shot down. The survival dinghy 
eventually drifted ashore in Burma and the three-man crew 
became POWs for four months. Yet, curiously, Sub- 
Lieutenant J. Burns, RNVR, had contributed to Haguro's 
final destruction. 

Capt. Power was still leading Saumarez and his four 
V-class destroyers at 27 knots when he received a signal at 
1041, from C-in-C East Indies : 

IMMEDIATE, CANCEL MITRE. REPEAT CANCEL MITRE. 

The recall was judicious. Power's flotilla was now way 
ahead of Group 3's heavy ships, within easy range of 
Japanese Sumatran airfields and the operation was fast 
needlessly hazarding five valuable destroyers. 
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A Kamikaze, probably 
Japan's oldest destroyer by 
VIGILANT fires 0151 May 1945 and certainly the 
HAGURO sinks only one available at 
(0208 Singapore to screen Haguro 
on her last voyage. Like 
Haguro built at Nagasaki by 
Mitsubishi, in 1922, 
Kamikaze was first of a 
VIRAGO eza a: u f class of nine, fitted in 
>A i 1941-42 with ASW and AA 
KAMIKAZE withdraws ¬ > armament. Her 1,300 tons 
> WA 人 carried 3 4.7in guns, 13/20 
VENUS fires E j 25mm and 413mm AA, 4 
kr: ê > ASW throwers, six 21in 
VERULAM torpedo tubes and 148 men 
= renda he a r at up to 35 knots. No match 
VERULAM fires 0114 for any of the five faster, 
modern British destroyers, 
VIRAGO fires 0127, A in Di she could only save herself 
before returning to rescue 
Haguro's survivors. 
<The ‘Star Attack’ carried 
BAY OF BENGAL Rangeon out to perfection by 26th 
ANDAMANIS, Destroyer Flotilla. Haguro 
was hit by torpedos from 
all points of the compass. 
She was doomed long 
ri before the 61-minute 
en action began by her 
Haguro sinks16 May, inexplicable failure to sight 
her foes until within 6 
miles. Her Type 22 radar 
hada 21%-mile range. 
V HM Submarine Subtle 
which sent the first sighting 
report of Haguro. Ashigara, 
her sister ship, was sunk 
by Trenchant on 8 June. 
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But Power was dismayed at the order, In the Operations 
Room aboard Saumarez he discussed the situation with his 
officers. Power invoked the discretionary Section 1, Clause 
1 of the Fighting Instructions: “Very good reason must exist 
before breaking off contact with the enemy. In the event of 
an order from a senior officer, the possibility must be 
considered that he may not be in possession of the facts,” 
Power reasoned that his namesake in Trincomalee, the 
C-in-C, was unaware of the Avenger's sighting report and 
of the fact that worthwhile enemy targets lay ahead, But as 
flotilla commander (Captain (D)), Power also compromised. 
He signalled Adm. Patterson aboard Cumberland for con- 
firmation of the cancellation, reduced speed to 15 knots, 
but steadfastly maintained course ENE. It was a crucial act 
of calculated disobedience, a Nelsonian ‘blind eye’ to be 
vindicated by success. 

For while Power was engrossed in his dilemma, four 
more Avengers had been launched from Emperor. One, 
piloted by Lieutenant Commander M. T. Fuller RNVR, CO. 
of 851 Sqdn. radioed: ‘One cruiser, one destroyer sighted. 
Course 140°. Speed 10 knots.’ The position placed the 
ships only 15 miles SE of the abortive air attack on 
Kuroshiyo. 

The two ships—a misidentified Haguro and Kamikaze— 
were only 130 miles ahead. Their second attempt to relieve 
the Andamans had been cut short and they were now on 
the first leg of the run south to Singapore through the 
Malacca Straits. 


"Going like a full-back!" 

Saumarez received Lt. Cdr. Fuller's signal soon after noon 
on the 15th. Power ordered 27 knots and minutes later— 
at 1221—his course was ESE to round the northern tip of 
Sumatra, going, as the Secretary to Captain (D) Lieutenant 
Denis Calnan later wrote, ‘like a rugby full-back for the 
corner flag'. The heavy guns of Richelieu and Cumberland 
were 100 miles astern. The destroyers were on their own. 

Capt. Power's intention was to head for the Malayan 
coast south of Penang and then to sweep back westwards 
across the 130-mile-wide Malacca Straits thus depriving 
Haguro of silhouetted targets against the setting sun. If 
contact were made in daylight, the destroyers would 
attempt to maintain extreme range and that was 18 miles 
for the cruiser's 8in guns. Haguro must be driven or enticed 
to destruction under Richelieu’s 15in guns. If the encounter 
was at night, the flotilla would launch a torpedo ‘Star 
Attack’, radar-directed and simultaneous from five points. 

As the destroyers sped east and south through the 
blistering heat of a tropic afternoon, Adm. Patterson sig- 
nalled Power that action should not be broken off as 
ordered by the C-in-C; ‘You should sink enemy ships 
before returning.’ It was some assignment | 

At 1355 the carrier Shah flew off three Avengers which 
found and bombed Haguro at 1530, claiming one hit on the 
forecastle and a near-miss to port by the bridge, despite a 
fierce barrage from the cruiser’s 52 25mm AA guns. 

At 1900, with Sumatra only 20 miles to starboard and 
beginning to be lost to sight in the dusk and deteriorating 
weather, Power ordered the destroyers into line abreast, 
each ship four miles apart. Saumarez (flotilla leader), in the 
center, had Virago and Venus to port and Verulam and 
Vigilant to starboard. Course was 110°. Darkness brought 
heavy, squally rain and flashes of lightning. Haguro and 
Kamikaze were 75 miles NE, course 140° and speed 20 
knots, but Power was ignorant of this. 


It was not until as late as 2245 that doubts were partly 
dispelled when Ordinary Seaman N. T. Poole, radar 
operator aboard Venus on the port wing of the flotilla, 
reported an echo bearing 045° at the unbelievable range of 
68,000 yards (38.6 miles). These exceptional ranges were 
always treated with caution until confirmed. Venus’ captain 
Commander H. G. de Chair ordered the echo plotted. 
Nineteen minutes later it faded, but, at 2310, it re-appeared 
range 53,000 yards (30 miles) bearing 039°. Twelve 
minutes later de Chair was satisfied that the contact was a 
genuine ship echo and he signalled Saumarez: ‘Contact 
bearing 040° 23 miles (40,480 yards), course 135°, speed 
25 knots.’ 

Capt. Power questioned the report, but de Chair now had 
the confidence to signal ‘Contact now bearing 034°, range 
20 miles, course 130°, speed unchanged at 25 knots,’ The 
plot soon suggested that Haguro was altering course to 
starboard, nearer to due south, and at 2338 Venus came 
round to 170° to keep fine on the cruiser's starboard bow. 

At 2345, one hour after the first echo, Power ordered his 
flotilla to prepare for a Star Attack and signalled Adm. 
Patterson of his intention, All now depended upon the 
tenuous radar link between Venus and Haguro. The 
Japanese cruiser was still unaware of the mounting danger 
about her, Then at 2348 the echo faded. Power ordered de 
Chair to close the target and shadow. 


Like a bull led by the nose 

At 0003 Saumarez picked up an echo 14 miles (24,640 
yards) ahead, which when plotted corresponded with 
Venus’ tracking. Power then employed a shrewd tactic. 
The flotilla's course was altered to the south and its speed 
from 20 knots to 12 knots so that it was running slowly 
ahead of Haguro allowing her—at 20 knots—to run on into 
the trap. The inestimable advantage of their advanced Type 
293 radar allowed the British destroyers to dominate this 
phase of the battle with almost cesual ease. Haguro was 
being led by the nose like a bull, 

Fifteen minutes after midnight, when the destroyers were 
positioned in the shape of a huge crescent from NW 
through S to E with Haguro only 13 miles from the center, 
the flotilla turned about and increased speed to 20 knots, 
The trap was being sprung, All destroyers now had Haguro 
on their screens and they took up their attack sectors 
smoothly. At 0042 Power signalled that Saumarez would 
attack with torpedoes at 0100 on the 16th. The other 
destroyers would synchronize their attacks, Incredibly, 
Haguro still failed to open fire on targets which by now 
must have appeared on her radar screens. The silence lent 
an air of unreality to the scene. Then Haguro, apparently 
bewildered, blinked a recognition signal'almost at the same 
time as the radar echoes on the British screens separated to 
indicate Haguro with Kamikaze close astern. 

At 0054, six miles from her hunters, Haguro, now 
thoroughly alive to the danger, turned 180° to the north and 
assumed full speed, in excess of 30 knots, with Kamikaze 
hurrying to catch up, This astute move led the Japanese 
ships directly out of the crescent-shaped trap, Saumarez 
had been close to an ideal bow-angle torpedo shot at the 
cruiser but now she had an impossible stern shot. Power 
saved his torpedoes, and tried to concentrate on the 
confused and high-spirited action which now developed 
with seven warships maneuvering at full speed firing all guns 
and launching torpedoes. 

At 0105 Venus, parallel to Haguro as she raced past the 
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most NW ship in Power's net, found herself in a perfect 
attacking position, Cdr. de Chair's binoculars were filled 
with the two funnels of the cruiser: the range was closing 
rapidly to 300 yards with Haguro 45° on the bow. But the 
Torpedo Control Officer aboard Venus had made the wrong 
angle settings on her eight tubes, the opportunity was lost 
and Venus heeled hard over to port to clear the target area 
but still maintain the encirclement. Haguro, thinking Venus 
had launched torpedoes, frantically altered course away to 
comb the tracks. In so doing she turned south and deeper 
into the trap. 

Saumarez and Verulam were now well positioned to make 
their attacks. Haguro appeared fine off Saumarez’s port bow, 
range 6,000 yards (3,4 miles), each ship closing at 30 knots. 
At the same time Kamikaze appeared off the starboard bow, 
crossing from starboard to port, only 3,000 yards away and 
on a collision course, Gunfire shattered the night, the 
flashes competing with the lightning in illuminating the 
elderly Japanese destroyer's bow wave. 

Saumarez’s second salvo from her two forward, radar- 
controlled 4.7in guns struck Kamikaze and 40mm Bofors 
shells from the British ship's aft twin-mounting ripped the 
whole 320ft length of the Japanese destroyer as Saumarez 
heeled violently to starboard, Power had ordered full helm 
to pass under the stern of Kamikaze. It was a near miss, By 
now Haguro’s first thunderous broadside of ten 8in and 
four 5in guns drowned all speech and sense. The explosions 
erupted tremendous waterspouts alongside, swamping the 
flotilla leader's upper decks. Haguro could be seen clearly 
three miles away in the light of both sides’ star-shells, her 
high sides glistening wet and her guns depressed to their 
lowest angle. 

At 0111, just as she was about to fire torpedoes, 
Saumarez was hit. The top of her funnel disappeared over 
the side and a 5in shell penetrated No. 1 Boiler Room, 
severed a steam mains and lodged inside the boiler. Five 
men were scalded but, like the 8in hits, the shell failed to 
explode at such close range and was later thrown overboard 
by the Engineer Officer with a Petty Officer's help. As the 
destroyer's speed fell away with her radar and gyro- 
compass out of action, Power grimly attempted a torpedo 
attack to port with the cruiser only 2,000 yards abeam. On 
the bridge Power aimed by eye as his officer in the torpedo 
aiming-station vanished in the deluge from a near-miss. 
Eight torpedoes sped away at 0113 with Saumarez still 
heeling over to open the range and to clear the area out of 
the barrage of shells falling about her. For three frantic 
minutes the ship was under emergency steering from the 
aft station by the Captain's Secretary before the engine- 
room staff connected up the surviving boiler to drive both 
her propeller-shafts. 
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Verulam, spared the ordeal of her Captain (D), also fired 
eight torpedoes one minute after Saumarez. Three gold 
colored flashes at 0115 thrown twice as high as the 
cruiser's bridge heralded three hits--shared between 
Saumarez and Verulam. As the damaged Saumarez limped 
northward from the immediate battle area a violent 
explosion created confusion, Power thoughtit was Kamikaze 
blowing up. Virago and Vigilant thought it was Saumarez, 
but it was probably two torpedoes colliding, The Chief 
Engine-Reom Artificer in Venus clearly heard the whirring 
of two torpedoes passing close alongside. 

By 0120 (the battle was still only 15 minutes old) all 
ships were engaged in gunfire attacks, The slowed-down 
Haguro twisted and turned in desperation, but wherever 
she turned she encountered a destroyer. At 0125 Cdr. de 
Chair had conned Venus into an attacking position from the 
west and fired six torpedoes, one of which was clearly seen 
to strike home, At 0127 Lieutenant Commander A. J. R. 
White in Virago fired his complement of eight torpedoes at 
the cruiser which by now was mortally injured. Two of these 
torpedoes hit and Haguro began to settle in the sea, Her 
guns still continued to fire but she was losing way and her 
main deck became awash. 

Vigilant’s defective radar had lost track of the battle, so 
the destroyer had yet to carry out a torpedo attack and did 
not do so until 0151, when she scored one probable hit on 
the burning cruiser from the eight torpedoes she launched. 
Venus was ordered by Power to administer the coup de 
grace at 0202 with her two remaining torpedoes. At 500 
yards range both struck home and Haguro ended her 
career at 0206, after a one-hour action, in a position 5°0' N, 
99°30' E, about 55 miles WSW of Penang. 

Saumarez, laying off five miles to the NW to lick her 
wounds, signalled ‘Pick up survivors, Stay no more than 
ten minutes.’ In the event, because of a false enemy aircraft 
sighting and the imminence of daylight, no survivors were 
rescued by the British destroyers. Kamikaze, only slightly 
damaged by Saumarez, returned to the scene an hour later 
and rescued nearly 400 men of Haguro’s 773-strong 
complement. 

At 0210 the four V-class destroyers formed up on Captain 
(D) and steamed westward at 25 knots towards Richelieu 
and Cumberland, now less than 50 miles away. The 26th 
Destroyer Flotilla had fought the last major surface gun and 
torpedo action of World War Il and carried out one of the 
finest sinkings of a heavy ship by destroyers alone. Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, himself a distinguished destroyer 
captain, gave the action his seal of approval when he 
described it in his Report to the Combined Chiefs of Staff as 
‘an outstanding example of a night attack by destroyers,’ 

David A. Thomas 
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MONTE CASSINO I944 
A noble monastery is 
bombed and shelled to 
destruction as Germans 
hold out against the 
Allied attackers 


Q-SHIPS 

Their crews wore drag, 
they panicked to order. 
But there were lethal 
surprises for Germany’s 
predatory U-boats 


WARSAW 1920 

In defeating the Red 
Army, Poland won the 
so-called ‘18th 
decisive battle in 
world history’ 


GUNSHIPS 

Armed with machine-guns 
and missiles, 

helicopters act as gun- 
platforms in a new 
dimension of war 


SEVASTOPOL 1942 
Weak but determined 
Russian soldiers and 
civilians face the 
Wehrmacht in an eight- 
month siege 


MARSTON MOOR 
Cromwell’s Parliamentary 
cavalry annihilate 

the Royalists of King 
Charles in a confused 
battle at dusk 


